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Liebeslied 


HAZEL CULLEN 


ARIE turned on the radio when 
M Kurt left. She felt a little sick, 

seeing him leave with that 
bundle under his arm. Fat, bald Kurt, 
her husband, who had been her lover 
twenty-five years ago. She reminded 
herself that he still was her lover, only 
now that they had grown older, it was 
a little different. 

She shuddered when she thought of 
what was in the bundle. How ridicu- 
lous he would look in a Tyrolean cos- 
tume! Of course, it was a job and that 
meant money. How much they needed 
it! If only he didn’t have to carry that 
bundle under his arm and go into a 
back room to unwrap it, fold the paper 
carefully, roll up the string and shake 
out that awful costume to put on. Those 
short pants and woolen socks and a 
long feather in the hat! Poor, dear 
Kurt, how ashamed he was when he 
came home and told her he had a job 
as a singing waiter in a café—to be 
broadcast, too—and that he had to wear 
this!’ He put it up to him and almost 
cried. 

“Oh, put it on,” she had said, trying 
to shake off the coming laughs, begin- 
ning as little, choked-back snickers, roll- 
ing towards him in great clouds of 
laughter, to burst in space over his 
head. How they would laugh at his 
funny, fat body, that squeezed itself 


into those leather pants. When he 
stood before her with it on, he had a 
sad, forlorn look in his faded blue eyes, 
that looked out at her above red, apple 
cheeks. They begged her not to laugh. 
She had said, 

“Oh Kurt, it’s—it’s grand.” Then 
she had put her arms around him and 
laughed and laughed, because those 
rolls of snickers had caught up with 
her, and she had to join in, or the room 
would have been filled to bursting with 
the great clouds of it. He had laughed 
too, and they had rocked back and forth 
together, until it had passed. 

“You're glad, aren’t you, Liebchen, 
now I got a job?” 

“Sure, Kurt, sure.” 

Now he was gane and the bundle 
was under his arm. She thought, by 
now he’s just getting off the street car 
and he’s walking to the café. No one 
will notice him yet, because it’s his first 
night, but tomorrow night and every 
other night they'll say, there’s Kurt, the 
singing waiter. Isn’t he the comedian 
though? and they'll slap their knees and 
laugh and laugh. Kurt a comedian! 
She sank into a chair near the radio, and 
looked at the piano standing in the cor- 
ner with the pictures all over the wall 
behind it. Kurt’s pictures that had been 
used for his concert tours long ago. He 
had wanted a new one for the pro- 
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grams, each year. They stacked up ina 
corner of their trunk to be carried 
around from place to place. Now they 
were hanging on the wall, behind the 
piano. They were nice pictures of Kurt, 
the great interpreter of German lieder. 
And now—is this what middle age 
means? To grow fat and be funny and 
wear costumes? To turn a voice, lovely 
and throbbing, that moved the heart in 
the old days when he was young and 
slim (yes and even now that he was old 
and only sang in the parlor to a few, 
standing beside her at the piano) into 
a farce, bawling German beer songs in- 
to the beer-filled heads of a few strag- 
glers and over the air. 

Everyone, listening at home, would 
say, “Why, that’s Kurt. Remember him 
in the old days? So he’s come to this, 
tsk, tsk.” They must know that his 
voice was still there, that it was still 
Kurt of the golden song, singing to 
them, only now he was fat and older 
and people didn’t listen now as they 
used to and he 4ad to do this, sing in a 
café. No—Kurt—no, you don’t have 
to. We'll make out some way. Oh, 
Kurt! Is a life, filled to overflowing 
with a great love for music and is a 
continuous, burning ache in the breast 
(years spent caressing it and tending it 
and making it grow into the full, warm, 
living thing it is) to end like this? In 
a beer hall, with a costume? 

She shouldn’t have let him go. She 
should have said, No, we'll go on the 
county first, and have our living here 
with the piano in the parlor stacked 
high with German lieder of the torn, 
used pages to read from. No, no, not 
a costume and Schnitzelbank! 

Now she thought, he’s going in the 
door. The manager would meet him 


with a smile on his face for the little, 
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fat German and clap him on the back 
and say, ““Oh—you have arrived? Right 
this way.” The orchestra would know, 
because the manager would wink and 
nod to them as they walked past. They 
would all smile a knowing smile for 
what was coming. They couldn’t help 
it. The microphone would be there, 
all ready for Kurt to sing into, after 
the announcer said, ‘““we will now hear 
Kurt, the singing waiter.” Then Kurt 
and the manager would make their way 
between the tables to the back room. 

Kurt would be left alone to put on 
his costume. There would be a mirror 
where he could watch his short, stubby 
legs sink into the trouser legs, one after 
another and shoot out, hairy and fat 
and round. He would slip the em- 
broidered suspenders onto his shoulders 
and wiggle comfortably into the short, 
tight pants. Then he would pull on 
the woolen half-socks, but the long 
blond hair would stick out, over the 
tops and near his ankles. 

When he put the felt hat on his head 
and took the long feather and ran it 
smoothly between his fingers, to the 
very tip, he’d look sad again, because 
the hat would set way back on his head, 
leaving the naked ears and the red 
cheeks before him in the mirror. He’d 
look at himself up and down and turn 
sideways so he could see his back, fat 
and round. 

Then he’d sit down to wait, and wish 
he were home, sitting in the parlor. 
He’d be comfortable there, in the old 
Morris chair, reading the paper. Then 
he’d be safe from everything. If only 
he'd tear the costume from him and 
throw it in a corner and put his old 
black suit on and come home to her. 
It wasn’t too late. 

He'd sit with his arms folded across 
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his breast, like he did in the old days 
when he was slim, only now the arms 
didn’t reach so comfortably. The hands 
rested on the fat forearms and the fin- 
gers curled around, clutching for sup- 
port. He still wore the gold band on 
his third finger. It sunk deep, leaving 
a pillow of pink flesh around it. 

He'd be able to hear the music from 
the back room where he sat—waltzes, 
German waltzes. If he were a guest, 
sitting outside at a table, he’d enjoy it 
and he'd say to her, ““Let’s dance Marie; 
this is what I like,” and they'd twirl 
around and they'd laugh and have a 
good time. He liked beer too and they'd 
gulp it down, big mugs of it, between 
dances, when the entertainers came out. 
He'd enjoy that too. They hadn’t done 
it for a long time though, because the 
money was going fast. Only once in a 
while now, Kurt would go to the corner 
store and come home with two bottles 
in a paper bag and they’d drink the beer 
at the kitchen table and later he’d walk 
back with the empties. 

Now he was sitting in a back room, 
waiting for the knock on the door, to 
tell him it was his turn. 

When it came, he’d jump up, pull 
the short pants down and move his legs 
around. Then he’d feel for his hat and 
know it was still there with the long 
feather and all. He'd fold the napkin 
carefully over his arm, so he’d look like 
the other waiters and walk out, just as 
they were starting his number. There'd 
be a spotlight on him as he stood be- 
fore the microphone. 

Marie reached over and snapped off 
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the radio. No, she could not listen. 
This time would spoil all other times 
for her. When he would stand near 
her at the piano, while she played for 
him next time, she’d think of how he 
sounded tonight. His voice in the fu- 
ture singing the Schubert and the 
Brahms would remind her and she'd be 
able to see that costume on him, always. 
Better not to hear him and erase the 
whole picture from her mind. Perhaps 
he'd forget too. 

She dozed in the chair and did not 
awaken until she heard his key in the 
lock. 

“Marie?” Kurt called. 

Now she must see his eyes and know 
how it was. 

“Yes, Kurt. How did it go?” She 
asked it gaily, as if it could bring only 
one answer. She knew though, what 
the answer would have to be. He'd 
stand before her the long evening 
drooping his shoulders under the old 
worn coat. He'd hold his hat by the 
brim and move it around and around in 
his two hands and look at her. 

She looked up as he came in the door. 
He was flushed and smiling and his hat 
was still on his head. 

“It was swell, Marie.” His shoulders 
were thrown back. “Didn’t you listen?” 
He pointed to the radio. 

“Sure, Kurt, I listened.” She laughed 
and laughed. “Sure I listened.” 

Kurt laughed too. “Ja, I was a big 
hit!’ He stood before her, brave and 
happy. “I had a lot of fun, too, and 
all the beer I wanted to drink!” 


Three Bright Swords 


(Jackson, Stuart, Lee) 
GLEN BAKER 


Genius was theirs... 

and courage, 

and a high audacity 

that led them through Manassas and Sharpsburg triumphs 
to Fredericksburg, high noon of the Confederacy, 

and on to Chancellorsville 

where one bright sword was sheathed forever in death, 
“Let us pass over the river 

and rest under the shade of the trees,” he said, his breath 
stilled, and he was gone— 

and two bright swords rode on and on 

into the north, 

toward Gettysburg, 

toward high destiny, Stuart pointing the way 

(O centaur of the yellow sash! O laughing cavalier! 
you rode ahead of Lee 

you rode singing: ‘If you want to have a good time 
jine the cavalry!’’), 

and Gettysburg was lost 

and the retreat southward began, 

into Virginia, 

into the Shenandoah, 

toward Yellow Tavern, 

toward a centaur’s immortality 


(“The years creep slowly by, Lorena, 
The snow is on the grass again; 
The sun’s low down the sky, Lorena, 
Frost gleams where the flowers have been’), 


and one bright sword alone 

remained to see the dawn 

of the dark days that hurried on 

toward Petersburg, 

toward Richmona’s fall, 

toward that Gethsemane of the soul . . . Appomattox day, 
then it was over, forever ended— 
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Lee turned back the homeward way, 

back to the quiet life; the years washed clean 
of bitterness, no hate imbued him, 

old age was serene; 

and then . . . and then in time 

he, too, passed through that yawning door 

to rejoin the two bright swords 


who'd gone before. 


II 


And now, in the deep South where Georgian sunlight 
forever flashes on flowing stream and fountain, 

the three bright swords, reunited, ride 

into eternity . . . across Stone Mountain! 


Dialogue 


BABETTE DEUTSCH 


In the green dusk of noon above the river 
A man and woman talking. 

All their words 

Were of the printed or the written page, 
That powerful music, this malicious wit. 
Foaming over the stones below, the river 
Filled the pauses with delicious talking, 
Musical witless hamadryad words. 

They spoke of reason, 

And the poet's craft 

That’s spent on the unreasonable heart. 
And ceased to speak, 

Watching the half-heard river. 

Life was flowing from them, and no wit 
Could hold it. 

Love, with its wonder and its jealous cunning, 
Made mock of each alone, 

Without a word. 


The Man Clarence Darrow 


MAryY BELL DECKER 


ence Darrow’s was an arresting 

name in our household. My father, 
who had forsaken a career as criminal 
lawyer to become a Presbyterian clergy- 
man, felt a curious sympathy for the 
famous agnostic who fought always on 
the side of the oppressed. To be sure, 
he grieved over Mr. Darrow’s atheism; 
at the same time he was fired to admira- 
tion for his courageous living of the 
Golden Rule. He had visited Mr. Dar- 
row once and heard him try a famous 
case. I have never forgotten his moving 
description of the Great Defender in 
action. This explains in part the color of 
the following entry from my Journal, 
which records my first meeting with Mr. 
Darrow in Bloomington, Illinois, some 
years ago: 


\ S far back as I can remember Clar- 


Across this day, in large letters I write the 
name of Clarence Darrow—great spirit— 
man of paradoxes . . . My first sight of 
him as he ambled onto the platform brought 
a feeling of recognition: the ungainly, stoop- 
ing frame, the deeply-lined face, seemed fa- 
miliar. But when he rose and faced us, I felt, 
“He is old, old—old, not with years and ill- 
ness, but old with trouble and brooding—old 
as mountains are old, as God is old...” 
When he spoke, this feeling deepened. He 
was talking about Fabre, the French ento- 
mologist, whose life and thought he used to 
voice the ancient sadness and fatalism so 
characteristic of his own philosophy. He 
stressed the formlessness of the cosmos, the 
ruthless struggle for existence, the helpless- 
ness of puny man. “There is no vestige of 
evidence that the earth was created for man: 
it is easier to believe it was made for the 
insects that use man as a meal-ticket, that 
live on, in, and destroy him . . . Nature 
isn’t kind or sympathetic or beautiful. She is 
cruel, wasteful, amoral . . . Design? Pur- 


pose? Then how account for pestilence, 
plague, violent eruptions that destroy saint 
and sinner alike? The world’s history, as told 
in the rocks, is as hard and as unyielding as 
the medium recording it—a story of blind 
struggle, of infinite pain, in which jungle 
ethics prevail. We are born and live and 
die on this speck of dust floating through 
endless space. With millions of other incon- 
sequential atoms, we fight to live as long as 
possible. Nature sees to that. It is she that 
has planted this struggle-for-existence in- 
stinct, and it is she that makes the struggle 
as bitter and brutal as she can. In the end, 
she has her way. She sends us all, Darwins 
and tadpoles alike, back to the void from 
which she called us. . . . But men hope, so 
Faith is born for some. The only way out is 
compassion . . . to make the way a little 
easier.” 

He speaks in a soft pleasant drawl—no 
vitriol. Dry humor and a Puckish whimsical- 
ity rob his most devastating remarks of 
bitterness. Utter simplicity and sincerity save 
him from sentimentality . . . 

At home he kept dinner waiting an hour 
while he counselled with some poor devil 
who followed him here from the lecture to 
beg him to help his brother, who is serving 
a life sentence. While the roast cooled, the 
great Darrow listened patiently and sympa- 
thetically to the man, a day laborer, told him 
what to do, and sent him on his way com- 
forted. 

Later I took him to call on his old friend 
Joe Fifer. Rembrandt should have recorded 
the picture: the ex-governor, eighty-seven, 
tall, lean and handsome; Darrow, about sev- 
enty, but looking the older—both grand crea- 
tures, full of years and wisdom. Darrow 
shouted into his friend’s eartrumpet while 
they lived over again events of more than 
half a century. Both are great story-tellers. 
The flow of nostalgic reminiscence about 
history-making crises was generously sprin- 
kled with anecdotes and laughter. They spoke 
of another Illinois governor, John Altgeld. 
After we had left, Darrow continued to talk 
of the man Altgeld, who had been his law 
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partner: ‘“The greatest spirit Illinois ever 
produced—the bravest, kindest, loneliest man 
I ever knew. He loved his fellow-men too 
much—literally sacrificed his life for them. 
And the world in return crucified him. It 
never understood him. Not even his admirers 
sensed the depth of Altgeld’s love of justice 
and mercy.” 


II 

The years detracted nothing from, 
rather added to, that day's impressions. 
At each new meeting I was struck afresh 
with the profound and growing sadness 
of the massive, heavily-carved features, 
with the slow rhythm of the tired body, 
ageing too swiftly with the years. But 
other things, equally important, came to 
light. His pale eyes could look very 
young and merry. He could chuckle un- 
restrainedly over a joke or limerick, 
weep over a friend’s sorrow, scold over 
the world’s stupidities, grow excited 
over a scientific discovery, sigh over a 
frail story such as Eliot Paul’s Indelible 
or Willa Cather’s A Lost Lady. 

One evening in his home on the Chi- 
cago Midway stands out clearly. He had 
been ill and we had gone to see him, 
expecting deep and serious conversa- 
tion. But we found him in a gay mood. 
Ensconced in a great chair, he read 
aloud in hilarious mood a Rabelaisian 
Satire written by an acquaintance. It was 
a story about a Good Little Girl and a 
Bad Little Girl in a midwestern town, 
the moral being that Good Little Girls 
make a mess of life and that Bad Little 
Girls live happily ever after. 

From that he turned to a chapter 
from A Lost Lady and continued to read 
in spite of his devoted wife’s fears that 
he was tiring himself. He did not read 
as well as he talked, but his pleasure 
was infectious and the evening memo- 
rable. 

In marked contrast was another oc- 
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casion, in which he demonstrated his 
happy talent for listening. On one of 
his visits to Bloomington, we went to a 
fraternity house for lunch. He was very 
tired, but went willingly, since the boys 
had urged and counted on him. We 
spent several hours there. He scarcely 
uttered a word, but he kept the boys 
talking spiritedly, on everything from 
love to law. It was their show. They had 
read his writings and they had opinions 
of their own. Under his easy, shrewd 
questioning, they vied for his attention. 
Relaxed and silent, he watched them 
out of sad, quizzical eyes. They were 
unaware of the odd situation. The 
teacher for the moment became the pu- 
pil. It was a happy party for all... 

It is difficult to put into words the 
peculiar charm of Mr. Darrow’s person- 
ality. His was the power to attract peo- 
ple, all kinds, all ages. The sincere sim- 
plicity and naturalness which distin- 
guish true greatness, were his to a high 
degree. He was an approachable and 
lovable person who inspired genuine af- 
fection in all who knew him. This was 
in part due to his own affection for peo- 
ple. In spite of his low opinion of the 
human race, he found boundless joy in 
individuals. He never succumbed to the 
fame that isolates the great from the 
warm joys of human companionship. 
He was blessed with an infinite capacity 
for friendship. I have known few of the 
world’s famous who made and kept to 
the end so many friends. In his trips to 
Bloomington, regardless of how tired 
or hurried he was, he always wished to 
see the little band of the faithful with 
whom he shared a lusty comraderie at 
once beautiful and enviable. Among 
them were Everette Oglevee, a lawyer, 
with whom he would contest in recital 
of Bob Ingersoll’s glowing sentences; 
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Judge Gillespie, veteran Democrat and 
famous raconteur, whose stories he al- 
ways wanted to hear “once again’; and 
Jimmy O'Donnel, editor of the Demo- 
cratic Bulletin. Darrow was like a child 
in looking forward to meeting these 
men over a good bottle, to an accompa- 
niment of rich free talk. The circle nar- 
rowed through the years. After their 
last meeting, with two of the number 
gone, their talk ran to Death, to the 
past, the far-away past, to stirring events 
of long ago. When the friends de- 
parted, he said, ‘““You must be tired of 
all this talk—talk of things dead and 
gone. We're just a lot of garrulous old 
men, whistling to keep our spirits up, 
sitting around wondering who'll be 
next. But they're all good fellows and 
talk helps to pass the time of waiting.” 

He grieved over the friends who pre- 
ceded him. The man who argued “life 
isn’t worth living” felt hurt and remorse 
about people. Jimmy O'Donnel was a 
case in point. He was a gentle trusting 
soul. Through forty years his Gaelic wit 
and hero-worshipping simplicity had 
supported Darrow. But Jimmy had oth- 
er heroes. William Jennings Bryan was 
one of them. In his Bulletin office, im- 
mediately above Nancy Cox-McCor- 
mack’s bronze bust of Darrow, hung a 
photograph of the “‘silver-tongued”’ one. 
Darrow often twitted him good-natured- 
ly about this, but after the Tennessee 
trial, it was never mentioned. One day, 
following Bryan’s death, Mr. O’Donnel 
and I visited Darrow in Chicago. Ques- 
tioned directly, Jimmy confessed to 
sponsoring a movement to build a car- 
rillon memorial to Bryan in Washing- 
ton. Fresh from the ardors of the 
Scopes trial, Darrow scolded: “Jimmy, 
you're crazy. You're the last man in the 
world who should perpetuate such 
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bigotry, such religious fanaticism. It’s 
unspeakable! You must not do it, 
Jimmy.” 

When Jimmy timidly pleaded for the 
Bryan of the old days, the Bryan of 
Democratic conventions, Darrow, un- 
placated, interrupted: ‘‘Sentimental 
poppycock! It’s the Monkey-trial Bryan 
those damn bells will ring for. And 
you'll pull the ropes. Jimmy, I’m dis- 
appointed in you.” 

He was, honestly so. And Jimmy was 
honestly hurt. Our visit ended on this 
unhappy note. I took Jimmy away, sub- 
dued but still friendly. 

Jimmy died a few days later. Darrow 
wrote, sorrowing deeply over his petu- 
lance: “I’m sorry I left Jimmy that way. 
I’m sorry I hurt his feelings. I never 
knew him to do a mean or petty thing 
in all his life. He has been a good 
friend, helping me through a hundred 
battles. He had a kind and child-like 
heart, free from any malice. Of course 
he was wrong about the Bryan business, 
but I wish I hadn’t said those things. . .” 


III 

There was a naive quality in his ac- 
ceptance of his own greatness, in his 
unostentatious adjustment to the sym- 
bols of fame. The constant glare of 
spotlights too often destroys natural- 
ness, but Darrow was unaware, unself- 
conscious, and unimpressed by plaudits 
and bouquets. One night at a Chicago 
theater, we were turned away from the 
box office with the words ‘Sold Out.” 
As we moved through the crowded lob- 
by, a man stepped up: “Mr. Darrow, 
take our tickets. We can go another 
time.” 

Without demurring, he took them, 
quite naturally, thanked the man who 
refused payment, and we went in to our 
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second row seats. When I asked the 
name of our benefactor, he replied sim- 
ply, “I have no idea. I never saw him 
before.” 

Darrow was magnificent in the court- 
room, defending a human life. Here the 
criminal lawyer who had never prose- 
cuted a case, who had never had a client 
executed, became in truth the miracle 
worker. He once said that he had main- 
tained this record only because he was 
on the right side. He believed in every 
case he defended. Three elements loom 
large in his success as a defense lawyer: 
his deep-seated aversion to capital pun- 
ishment, his passionate belief that crimi- 
nals are made by environment, and his 
persuasive way with a jury, based on an 
intuitive knowledge of basic human 
emotions. He was thoroughly consistent, 
for his many famous defenses invariably 
sprang from the deeply-rooted convic- 
tion that man is the victim, not the 
cause, of trouble; that environment pat- 
terns all lives, good or bad; that crimi- 
nals should be treated as defectives; 
that sentences imposed should be for 
the protection of society, not for the 
punishment of the convicted. 

One night, shortly before the close of 
the Loeb-Leopold trial, in talk with a 
small group of friends, he said: “This 
case epitomizes all I’ve believed and 
worked for. Both these lads are victims 
of circumstance, both are mentally ab- 
normal, and both are emotionally de- 
ficient, through no fault of their own.” 

Some one asked, “If it were left to 
you, what would you do? What would 
be best for them and for society?” 

Exhausted from weeks of the savage 
grueling that trial had given him, he 
sighed heavily, thought a little before he 
answered slowly: “For the good of so- 
ciety and for the good of the boys, I'd 
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deal with each of them quite differently. 
Loeb would be quietly, painlessly, put 
to sleep—not as punishment, for he is 
already doomed and life holds nothing 
for him. Death would be a merciful re- 
lease. But Leopold’s case is different. 
He has scientific genius of high order; 
he may be another Darwin. I would, of 
course, restrain him, but in a place 
where he would have all laboratory fa- 
cilities. Keep him confined until he has 
saved himself—through work.” 

The next morning we sat in the 
crowded court room, watched him fight 
to save the seventeen year old boys from 
the electric chair. Even here, in the 
midst of excruciating drama, he re- 
mained quiet and detached. His pres- 
ence in the “dark’’ room. seemed to 
lighten the curse, give one courage. It 
was as if the doctor were there. While 
one never forgot the tragic creatures 
upon whom this drama focused, one 
sensed something in Darrow that tran- 
scended all personality. Here was the 
Promethean man of sorrow, suffering 
vicariously for all the world’s sor- 
TOws. . . 

IV 

When last we talked together, it was 
late spring. We walked beside Lake 
Michigan. His step was slower, his spirit 
weary. Without hope or venom, he 
spoke of the world’s troubles: “All 
Europe is insane, at the end of her rope. 
It’s only a matter of a few years now.” 
And of our own national confusion, he 
said whimsically, “It might have been 
better to let the Hoover boys have it 
back in ’32. All this ‘pumping’ only 
postpones the evil hour. Our civilization 
is on the way out, but the ostriches will 
hang on as long as possible.” 

When I pleaded for democracy, argu- 
ing there must be a solution, he chuck- 
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led, “I talked that way once—a hun- 
dred years ago.” Then in a burst of 
petulance, “Stop fooling yourself! Why 
don’t you forget all this talk of politics, 
reform! Forget the League of Nations 
and write a lecture on TOLERANCE! 
Preach it far and wide. That’s about all 
we can do now.” 

The day was mild and sunny, and he 
enjoyed it. He spoke of the blue of the 
lake, the fresh green of the park, of 
Chicago, his home since 1888, of the 
changes he had watched. I asked 
whether he had begun writing his real 
biography to supplement the first. ‘‘No, 
I'll leave that to my friends. No one 
can tell the truth about the inner things 
anyway. Besides, there are always other 
people involved. Hurt and misunder- 
standing would follow. There are too 
many ‘true confessions’ in print al- 
ready.” 

When I urged that his life seemed to 
me gloriously fruitful and, by his own 


Lonely Day 


ALLEN CRAFTON 
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standards, successful — that I thought 
his LIFE Is NOT WORTH LIVING 
song a pose—he laughed: “Caught—I 
think it’s safer to plead guilty than to 
argue it anyway.” 

We spoke of death which had recent- 
ly taken close friends. He said he was 
ready to go, but that he would just as 
lief stay on a while. “This living busi- 
ness is a habit. I’m used to it now, sort 
of got the hang of it, and on a pleasant 
day like this, I want to go on living.” 

Although his ashes are scattered in 
the park he loved, Clarence Darrow will 
go on living. He cannot escape the im- 
mortality he scorned. As a picturesque 
jurist who brought humanity into the 
law courts, as an agnostic who lived 
generously, as a pessimist who knew joy, 
as a fatalist who struggled ceaselessly 
for the downtrodden, this man of 
strange paradoxes, in the words of the 
poem he loved best, moulded life “a 
little closer to heart’s desire.” 


A lonely day and a lonely sky; 

A bare straight way where no blossoms lie. 
Sullen 1 trudged where the hills slouch down 
And I passed a man near Dundastown. 


His body was old, his back was bent, 

But his clear, gray eyes showed a sweet content; 
And he rested his scythe on a roadside stone 
And “Howdy” he spoke in a friendly tone. 


I went my way; yet over and over 
“Howdy” the scythe spoke, cutting the clover. 


Sonnets for Three Women 


VELMA WEST SYKES 


I—Nancy Hanks Lincoln 


He was not like his kin on either side 

And wore her out with questions past his years, 
Besetting her with strange, old-women fears 

As to his future, and a hungry pride. 

She nagged at Thomas, “We must move away 
To where the children can be put in school” ; 
But he said, “Abe is handy with a tool — 

And Sarah learns a woman’s work each day.” 

At night, her tired hands loafing at a seam, 
She’d watch Abe’s awkward length and eager look 
Beside the fwelight, spelling out a book, 

And take some comfort in a foolish dream: 
When he was grown to manhood, strangely wise 
Because a page to him was Paradise. 


I1I—Ann Rutledge 


Men are too rare who love without reward 
For longer than a period of grace. 

Love blooms short seasons for the pretty face 
And bears scant fruit to make a winter hoard: 
But young Abe Lincoln was not like the rest 
Cut from the pattern sole-designed for man, 
He was so gentle with the fragile Ann, 

So tender of the love she had confessed. 

Some instinct made her decorate her mind 
Whose body was too frail to greet the spring; 
So that his love kept ever strengthening 

And stayed to comfort him when left behind: 
For here was fruit to last a lifetime through, 
The fruit of love two blended spirits grew. 
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I{1I—Mary Todd Lincoln 


The man of genius often tries a wife 

By daily instabilities unknown 

To lesser souls. The great go not alone 

The stubborn path that scales the peaks of life. 
The scold has kept the dreamer to his task, 
Ambition been a whip the distaff used 

And he whom a domestic tongue abused 

No greater goad to win success could ask. 

Poor Mary Todd! The world begins to know 
The skillful way you drove a modest man 

To seek the highest honors any can 

Because you nagged him and insisted so... . 
You helped to make him and you wore his name 
But Time is slow to let you share his fame. 


Some golden afternoon when sunshine falls 
In endless pattern over earth and sea; 
When petals fly, as manumitted thralls, 
In spirallings of floral ecstasy; 


W hen earth is like a garden, and the loam 
Within her breast weaves haunting radiance 

To carpet field and tree with tinted bloom, 
Till senses cadence in a perfumed dance; 


When glee is loosed, as mist, to fill all space 
With symphonies intangible as air; 

When animate is like a lover’s face— 
Seraphic, etched in flame, divinely rare; 


Then it is June, exuberant as time 
W hich measures love with golden-pulsing chime. 


City 


Guy 


CARROW DE VRIES 


drove me to Carlton where I 

was to operate a pickle receiv- 
ing station for the season. On arriving, 
I discovered that Carlton consisted of a 
general store, a church, a town hall and 
the pickle station. 

That Saturday night there was a 
dance in the town hall. When it was 
well under way I wandered over. As I 
neared the hall I could pick out a piano, 
a cornet, a violin and a guitar pounding 
out a tune which, before the season was 
over, I learned to call ‘‘Irishman’s Shan- 
ty.” Then there was a short pause be- 
fore the music began again with “Ar- 
kansas Traveler.” 

I gave the door man fifty cents and 
he pinned a yellow ribbon on the lapel 


()* a Thursday morning the boss 


of my coat. A quadrille of six sets 
was in progress. The Caller shouted 
in a sing-song voice. ‘First four right 


and left . . . Balance four . . . Two 
ladies change...” 

I arrived at the farther end of the 
hall as the dance ended and the sets 
broke up. Then the Caller announced 
a round dance of the younger folks who 
had learned the modern dances. 

Then when the music started I asked 
the girl nearest to me for a dance. She 
accepted. We had danced only a little 
way when I felt a tap on my back. I 
turned about and saw a young fellow 
making for the entrance. “Is he crazy?” 
] asked my partner. 

“No,” she replied, “he wants to see 
you outside.” We danced on. 

A little later she said, ‘‘Aren’t you go- 
ing out there?” 

“Should I?” I asked. 


“You better unless you want a repu- 
tation for being yellow.” 

So I went. He was waiting for me 
just outside the door. ‘The outsider 
who fools with my girl takes a licking,” 
he said threateningly. I’m not much in 
a fight, but he was littler than I, so I 
figured I could lick him if I couldn't 
talk him out of it. 

“She accepted readily enough,” I 
said. 

“Women like their men to fight for 
them,” he replied. 

“You mean,” I said, “that if an out- 
sider asks somebody's girl for a dance 
and she accepts he’s got to fight?” 

“You got it right. Are you ready to 
fight now?” 

“I’m not exactly an outsider, you 
know,” I said, still hoping to avoid the 
fight, “I’m the new pickle man.” 

“Don’t make no difference who you 
are. Are you ready to fight?” 

“Listen,” I said, “I don’t think we 
ought to fight. I didn’t know I was 
trespassing. Of course, if I went in 
there now and danced with her again 
I'd expect to have to give you a licking, 
but seeing as how I didn’t know, I feel 
you ought to excuse me.” 

“Well,” he said, relenting, “igno- 
rance ain’t no excuse before the law, 
but I'll forget about it this time seeing 
as how you didn’t know, but don’t let 
it happen again.” 

“Now that we understand each 
other,” I said, “I ought to buy you a 
drink, but I don’t know where to get 
one.” 

“Come on,” he said. We went down 
the road a ways. 
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“My name’s De Vries,’ I said, 
“What's yours?” 

“Bill Jackson’s mine. Shake!” We 
shook hands. 

Then we crossed a ditch and there 
behind a rail fence was a huge jug. He 
pulled the cork and passed it to me. I 
held it in front of me with one hand 
on the handle and the other flat on its 
bottom. Then I tipped it to my lips. 
After a few swallows I had to set it 
down. It got too heavy. 

“It’s easy to see you're a city guy,” 
he remarked. 

“How so?” 

“Let me show you how to drink out 
of a jug.” He picked up the jug by the 
handle and drew it over the top of his 
arm. Then he tilted it to the drinking 
height by raising his elbow. I tried it 
and it worked fine. “You can drink 
longer that way,” he explained. 

When we got back to the hall, Bill 


went to his girl and I wandered about. 
I noticed a gang of men come in. A 
red haired fellow who seemed to be the 


leader asked a girl for a dance. She 
started dancing with him. Then a stocky 
fellow who, I later learned, was Bruce 
Dudley, went up to this fellow and 
tapped him on the back. Then he turned 
about and made for the door. Bill 
came over to where I was and said, 
“Come on, that’s Red Egan and his 
gang from Sand Creek.’ I followed 
him out of the hall. 

No words were wasted. The fight 
started right off. Bruce Dudley took 
on Red and the rest of us fought who- 
ever came handy. After about three 
minutes of fast fighting Bruce knocked 
Red out. That sort of took the pep out 
of his gang and put it in ours. The 
fellow I was battling with kept backing 
up until he had his back against the 
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hall. He was smart. He wasn’t going 
to have anybody get him from behind. 
I led with my right and he ducked. My 
fist landed with a thud against the side 
of the hall. Then he let go at me and 
blacked my eye and nearly knocked me 
down. Then he ran to where his gang 
had formed a semi-circle about their 
fallen leader. Two of them picked Red 
up and they all retreated to their cars 
and drove off defeated. 

We went back into the hall to see 
how badly we were damaged. Bill said, 
“You sure got a beautiful shiner. And 
look at that hand. Full of teeth marks. 
You sure must have plastered them guys 
plenty.” 

The hide was pretty well off my 
knuckles and here and there little hunks 
of skin still hung on. The whole hand 
was beginning to swell a little. Bill 
wasn't hurt at all. He took me around 
to everyone; showing my black eye and 
my swollen hand and explaining all 
about the fight and what a great scrap- 
per I was. 

The Lady Maccabees were putting on 
a supper at midnight, so I asked Bill to 
get me a girl to eat with. ‘“My girl’s 
got a sister that come with us, she ain't 
got a steady right now, you can have 
her.” So I ate supper with the sister. 

The custom is, that you dance the 
first dance after supper with the girl 
you eat with, so I tried it. I didn’t 
know anything about square dances, so 
I got all mixed up and made a mess of 
things in general, but they all helped 
and laughed a lot at my awkwardness, 
so everything was all right. 

Driving the girls home that night 
was fun. My girl sympathized with my 
black eye and held my swollen hand be- 
tween hers and said how those Sand 
Creek fellows must be nursing some 


SADNESS 


awful sore mouths and what a great 
fighter I was and everything. 

Last winter when I came home for 
Christmas vacation I saw the boss. 
“Well I suppose you’re going to work 
for me again next summer,” he said. 

“I might for five dollars more a 
week.” 

“T think I can arrange that all right. 
I've been around Carlton and almost 
every place I stopped they said, ‘Yes, 
we'll put in an acre if you'll promise 
to have De Vries back.’ I stopped at 
Old Man Johnston’s; he’s the best 
grower you had, wasn’t he?” 
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“He sure was,” I replied, “His 
pickles never needed sorting. All I 
used the sorting board for was to get 
the pickles from his crates into ours.” 

“I told him,” said the boss, “how 
you often remarked what a good grower 
he was. Then he said, ‘I'll put in an 
extra acre if you promise to have De 
Vries back. You know he wasn’t here 
more than a week before he knew all 
our ways and made them his. That's 
why we got along so good. He was 
really one of us.’” 

Yes, I’m going back to Carlton this 
season. 


Sadness 
D. VON RUYSDAEL DRENNER 


You think you know sadness 
because a girl has told you no. 


That the lachrymal 
of your mother’s death 


was sadness. 


Go, then, to the top of that mountain, 
and watch the mist come into 

the valley from the south-west. 
Notice as you climb higher, 

the prints of a hunt-fleeing deer. 


And if then you can fathom 
the leaning of the fw to the East, 
you will know sadness. 


The Hoss Thet Carried Double 


CoRAL ALMY WILSON 


I bought myse’f a hoss one day 
Tuh save myse’f th’ trouble 

O’ kickin’ all my toe-nails off 
Amongst th’ rocks an’ rubble. 

This nag he wuz a beauty spot, 

A tall red bay, an shiny, 

An’ he cud walk er rack er trot, 
When I rode him to see Viny. 

She liked him well and sed to me, 
He'll save ye lots o’ trouble, 

Fer bein’ big an’ gentle too, 

Why he c’n carry double. 

So double wuz th’ way we rode, 
To party, dance or preachin’, 

Me in th’ saddle, mighty proud, 

W hile Viny rode th’ breechin’. 

Th’ preacher got th’ best o’ us, 

He tied us up to-gether. 

My head wuz sorter dizzy, 

But my heart wuz lak a feather. 
We’s married quite a longish spell 
Afore we had no trouble, 

Then we had a boy, then twins fer shore; 
Haint never rode in th’ saddle no more 
O’ th’ hoss thet carried double. 


I Like My Rivers 


DOROTHEA BOWEN 


I like young rivers, reckless, bold, 

Alive with feckful fetch and carry, 
Weighed with songs too well to hold, 
Eager, zealous, chattering, merry; 

Gaily seeking newer scenery, 

Free with pondering rock and boulder, 
Tantalizing with their greenery: 
Yet—they’re peaceful when they're older. 


ACCORDION PLAYER 
by Frederic Taubes 


THE ROAD UP THE HILL 
by Joseph Meert 


ROPE DANCER 
by Max Beckmann 
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DRINK OF WATER IN THE SPRING 


by Thomas Hart Benton 


On a Democratic 


Liberal Education 


HAROLD BUSCHMAN 


the topic of liberal education has 

been since the middle of the 
nineteenth century, when the Idea of a 
University appeared, we are witnessing 
today an almost frantic interest in the 
subject. It would seem, however, that 
the problem is not far advanced beyond 
the point at which the Edinburgh Re- 
viewers and Newman wrestled with it. 
The distinction between utility and 
something more, which so concerned 
the past, still dogs our every move. The 
effort to get at this “something more” 
has led even the most competent educa- 
tors in the country into vagueness and 
abstractions. Facing the maze of a 
sprawling curriculum, educators retreat 
to find some “idea” which will give 
direction, if not correlation, to their 
work as a whole. The “pursuit of 
truth” (Butler in Russell and Elliott's 
The Rise of a University), “intellectual 
curiosity” (Angell, American Educa- 
tion), “an experience similar to that of 
love and religion” (Wriston, The Na- 
ture of a Liberal College) are all intel- 
lectual arks floating upon the turbulent 
sea of contemporary culture. 

It is obvious that these characteriza- 
tions of a liberal education are abstract. 
Any kind of a curriculum — broad or 
narrow, long or short, good or bad, pro- 
fessional or technical—will serve to put 
them into operation. What differen- 
tiates a liberal education, crowned with 
an A.B. degree, from one leading to the 
certificate of a hobo college is not alto- 
gether clear. It is further obvious that 
most of these characterizations are 
made statically, and without full real- 
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ization of our cultural background. As 
curiosity, love, desire for truth, and 
moral concern are conceived by educa- 
tors today they nearly always root in an 
exclusive part of the past world. It is 
the peculiar flavor of a particular past 
world which these educators seek to in- 
culcate into students. The “pursuit of 
truth,” as President Butler understands 
it at Columbia, does not make room for 
a Robinson or a Beard—much less for 
an economist like Donald Henderson. 
Truth to Butler, as well as to Angell 
and Wriston, is that which merely al- 
lows for the expansion of a given set of 
Organizations and practices, whose re- 
flected manners and morals are easily 
appreciated by those inside the system, 
but not easily inculcated into students 
living under another pattern. Similar- 
ly, passion and curiosity are seldom per- 
mitted to approach crucial problems 
outside a given sphere. And “love”’ is 
too frequently a genteel glow of appre- 
ciation for an Epicurean garden from 
which profoundly diverging ideas have 
been thoroughly banished. Having 
failed in the realm of ideas, contem- 
porary education resorts to the expan- 
sion or contraction, or shifting of the 
curriculum. This will continue so long 
as the world will tolerate mere super- 
ficial tinkering. The confusion between 
idea and curriculum may become great 
indeed before the whole system col- 
lapses. 

Let us admit that the ideas of Butler 
and Angell had their maximum con- 
creteness in the nineteenth century but 
that they are today a contentless glow. 
Unless the sense of basic, as well as su- 
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perficial change can be woven into the 
texture of education, the major problem 
remains untouched. 


II 

An apparent contrast to the general 
conception of a liberal education just 
treated has arisen in the view represent- 
ed by the University of Chicago—at 
least in its outward re-organization— 
and by its President in his leading ideas. 
On the one hand the University is strug- 
gling with reform, and a conviction 
seems to prevail that a student can be 
organized and curricularized into a lib- 
eral education. There is apparent hope 
that a simplification of the course of 
study and shift in subject matter will 
help the superior student to think. One 
wonders, however, whether this curricu- 
lum presents more than the usual stu- 
dent race to rape the potentialities of 


knowledge in the name of ability and 
personal ambition. On the other hand 
there has been some talk of a new 
metaphysics and some reference to 
higher education as a return to a love 


of wisdom and goodness. That the 
metaphysics as applied by Hutchins to 
higher education is thoroughly rational- 
istic, is disturbing enough. But even 
more disturbing, a further study of the 
situation suggests that wisdom is little 
more than a surface familiarity with the 
“classics” and that the content of good- 
ness has received little thought in spe- 
cific terms of our contemporary life. 
What apparently characterizes the Chi- 
cago experiment most is drive and efhi- 
ciency. The Midway university is 
plunging headlong to meet the current 
demand for “seriousness,” “efficiency,” 
and “superiority.” Indeed it already 
seems largely engulfed in a sea of effi- 
ciency and organization. 
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It is possible that we may find a way 
out of the confusion that characterizes 
our universities. If so, it seems most 
important to consider the forces at work 
toward creating an education which 
would provide for the socializing of 
life. The concrete meaning of this gen- 
eral view is not altogether clear, how- 
ever admirable some of its aims may be. 
Nevertheless education has already 
faced a few of the implications of this 
conception. An effort has been made 
to show the “‘social’” significance and 
potentialities of all the courses in the 
curriculum, or to present the necessary 
material in a basic social science course 
of somewhat indefinite character. But 
how the university offering a liberal ed- 
ucation is basically differentiated from 
socially conscious trade schools must be 
made clearly evident. 

A more comprehensive, yet a more 
closely focused problem appears when 
education is related to government. One 
may hold that a liberal education is 
designed to produce a governing class 
or group. From this point of view 
chemistry is not related to pharmacy or 
cereals, but to social order. The lib- 
erally educated chemist becomes one of 
a group of socially collaborating special- 
ists. 

But it is clear that training as a spe- 
cialist does not fit a man to appreciate 
the direction of affairs. This was recog- 
nized as far back as the pre-war Ger- 
man government. At that time no solu- 
tion was forthcoming, and there has 
been none since. The modern world 
has in general been no more successful 
than was Plato in showing how educa- 
tion could be provided to socialize the 
work of specialists. Plato took recourse 
not only to the Statesman—to the Phi- 
losopher-King—but to a transcendental 
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Good; Isocrates found at least the Phi- 
losopher-King in Phillip of Macedon. 
The content of a liberal socialized edu- 
cation remained, however, curiously 
lacking in concreteness, and not long 
after, the great University of Alexan- 
dria devoted itself to the “pure” 
sciences—mathematics, astronomy, his- 
tory, and philology—in order to pre- 
serve a semblance of personal freedom 
and culture. Any reader of Plato's 
Republic or his Laws must see immedi- 
ately that his whole social education 
ends with a sterile pre-occupation with 
the notion of government in a static 
world. Here education becomes any- 
thing but liberating. 

It is not evident that our contempo- 
rary efforts to make the social sciences 
the hub of education are escaping a 
similar static pre-occupation with gov- 
ernment. We are frantically aware of 


time and social change, but since we 
have no education capable of dealing 
with these things, we fall back upon 
illiberal education and mass hysteria in 
government. 


III 

Unlike Plato’s ideal community, our 
own society is in theory and in practice 
to some extent democratic. Now de- 
mocracy, as Professor Jay Hudson has 
recently shown in his book Why De- 
mocracy? means a great many things. 
Any attempt to define it, at least at 
present, seems futile. A few things may, 
however, be noted. It has frequently 
been pointed out that in a democracy, 
government and the governed are to a 
considerable extent one. The governed 
are not merely means or material in the 
hands of a governing group or class. 
They constitute, ideally, an intelligent 
and individualized group. Actually, our 
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democratic society, however, trailed cer- 
tain educational clouds, not always glo- 
rious, behind it from the eras of its 
birth, such as the ideal of the “‘gentle- 
man,’ the theologically secure scholar- 
priest, etc., which are still evident in 
the quality of the definitions of educa- 
tion given earlier. 

In the persistence of these ideals lies 
one great seed of modern conflict in 
democratic countries. The Puritan’s 
democratic concern for the general wel- 
fare of society, together with the phys- 
ical conditions of American life, have 
somewhat modified these ideals. The 
pressure of modern industrialism has 
had an even greater destructive influ- 
ence upon them. Nevertheless we still 
show a desire to escape from the im- 
plications of modernity, and from the 
establishment of a genuinely reciprocal 
education that is the implied need of an 
industrialized democratic world. Seen 
in the large, our educational structure 
is even now a tug of war between a 
technical education and a genteel cul- 
tural education. The former leads to 
the practical world of industrialism and 
the younger professions, and in part to 
such research as has an immediately 
practical application. The latter leads 
to appreciation and enjoyment and ex- 
clusive leadership. That neither exists 
in pure form goes without saying. A 
corresponding tug of war exists in so- 
ciety itself where technicians and “‘gen- 
tlemen” compete for the power given 
in leadership. The best that has been 
achieved is an unsatisfactory compro- 
mise between the two. Nowhere has a 
cultural unity of leadership and tech- 
nology made its appearance and reflec- 
ted itself in our basic education. 

Within their own field, educators 
have frequently usurped a position 
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higher than that of Plato’s highest func- 
tionary. If leaders of our democratic 
society be conceived, somewhat optimis- 
tically, as philosopher-citizens, then the 
liberal educators were their trainers and 
frequently so conceived themselves to 
be. “Training for leadership”’ is a phrase 
that dots the pages of many a college 
catalogue. The liberal educator was a 
Plato standing behind a hundred mil- 
lion Dionysiuses in a vast and sprawl- 
ing modern Syracuse. Actually, of 
course, he was nothing of the sort, but 
only an executive or instructor in a lib- 
eral arts school or university, who did 
his best to be a citizen, run a school, 
and glimpse a wider world. When he 
wrestled with education in general and 
the curricuium in particular, he pro- 
duced a solution for relaxing the ten- 
sion of the struggle between a technical 
and a cultural education. This relax- 


ation was his idea of a social education. 
It had little to do with social science 
as we are beginning to conceive it. But 
then, social science is still young. 


IV 

A long-range view of that solution 
will reveal that it was divided into two 
parts, one of which we may designate 
as citizenship courses and the other so- 
cial courses. The former was dedicated 
to the cult of manners—social, but more 
particularly political and economic. 
Since men, however, departed from the 
accepted pathways of good breeding 
and social responsibility—or had per- 
chance never entered them — other 
courses devoted to social adjustment 
and social service were instituted to rec- 
tify that condition. Behind this idea 
was an “unarticulated major premise,” 
viz., that our liberal arts colleges and 
our universities were the champions of 
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a set of manners and morals, narrowly 
and statically conceived. 

A few, but very few, attempts have 
been made to broaden the conception 
of social science. We have barely be- 
gun our work. There is as yet hardly 
a trace of a genuine science of social 
embryology, much less one of social 
genetics conceived in terms of possible 
deep-going social variation, and no 
science of social obstetrics based upon 
the idea of genetics we have suggested. 
Our present schools of social service, 
even at their best, are but mighty mon- 
uments attesting our inability to func- 
tion freely and imaginatively within the 
social sciences. Unless we develop fur- 
ther in this direction, the pathway of 
democracy and education must remain 
most precarious. 

It is to be remembered that the con- 
dition of a liberal education in a democ- 
racy is a basic and extensive reciprocal 
relation between government and the 
governed, of socializing and socialized, 
with no metaphysical or social Absolute 
tossed into the machinery to crystalize 
manners or morals beyond reason. If 
this is true, the matter of getting at the 
general character of a /iberal education 
has one restriction removed. It speed- 
ily answers the question: for whom does 
it exist? Obviously it is for all who are 
not by natural conditions excluded from 
education.! To what extent a person 
desires or is able to pursue such an ed- 
ucation ought likewise to be a matter 
determined by those natural conditions 
of each individual which are definitely 
found to be unmodifiable. 

The question “for what?’ has been 

1President Conant’s article in Harper's (May, 1938) 
dealing with aid to able students gives attention to an 
increasingly important problem. It suggests a general 
principle which may be applied not only at Harvard and 


other large private institutions, but at state universities 
and at the smaller colleges. 
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more difficult to decide. The answer 
“for entrance into the leisured govern- 
ing class’’ ceases to be tenable because 
of the passing of the old leisure class. 
The answer for “leadership” has been 
confused by the rise of a multiplicity 
of groups each seeking hegemony. This 
scramble for hegemony is reflected with- 
in the field of education itself. Natural 
scientists, social scientists, and human- 
ists all want the direction of affairs 
through their influence upon the world. 
One man says “This is an age of chem- 
istry; consequently. . .”” Another: ‘“This 
is an age of business; hence. . .””. An- 
other: “Business and science have 
failed, human values must be reinves- 
tigated; therefore. . .’ 
Vv 

The question may perhaps best be an- 
swered indirectly. The old idea of a 
liberal education carried with it some 
implications which can be used in the 
conception of a new liberal education, 
e.g. a high sense of fun, a partial free- 
dom from certain practical restrictions, 
a conscious sense of unity of life amid 
diversity of functions, and a feeling of 
man’s potentialities and high common 
purposes. Two of these can be empha- 
sized here: a not unduly strained sense 
of unity in life and a nobility of pur- 
pose. These characteristics can be used 
in determining the nature of a liberal 
education and of schools where such an 
education may be had. They are also a 
guide to the classification of all schools. 

A grouping, without novelty, might 
be made as follows: (1) grade and 
high schools, which develop but leave 
its graduates unskilled; vocational 
schools which add skill; (2) technical 
schools which require a minimum of 
scientific knowledge; (3) technical 
schools of university level which train 
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in multiple science research and add so- 
cial and cultural sciences as adjuncts; 
(4) liberal arts colleges, and private 
and state universities, leading to the 
professions, which directly or indirectly 
stress the integration of specialization 
and generalization, and which prepare 
for independence of thought, learning, 
and living, further inculcating a high 
conception of ethical practice and com- 
munal responsibility; (5) research 
schools which emphasize a high degree 
of originality as an added ingredient; 
and (6) a school of learning which fos- 
ters, in addition, bold, reliable and in- 
dependent speculation upon the widest 
possible natural, social and metaphys- 
ical implications of that research. 

The transition from one to the other 
is marked by an almost Spencerian im- 
perceptability. Yet it is obvious that 
there is a break into “higher” and 
“lower” education at the point where 
extended and intensive attention is 
given to the meaning of man’s equip- 
ment or tools in the light of the further 
quest for meaningful goals of life. At 
the same time, the student is progres- 
sively made the colleague of the teacher, 
through the preparation for independ- 
ent thought and action. This break in 
the scale comes at the level of the lib- 
eral arts college and the university 
which leads past vocational and profes- 
sional life. Now ideally, and in some 
cases actually, attention to the meaning 
of tools and the search for meanings in 
life is given in the grade and high 
schools, but not intensively or inde- 
pendently. When students “drop out” 
along the way, only the unusual and 
groping ones in the vocations or among 
the unskilled give much attention to 
these matters. This is probably less 
true on the professional level. 
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A liberal education, then, is one that 
is basically and deliberately designed to 
lead to the highest degree of research 
and mature speculation. Reaching the 
goal, however, presupposes the ade- 
quate acquisition of skill, the sense of 
responsibility and the practice thereof, 
and ability in research and thought. The 
point in the curriculum at which such 
an education begins is, within reason, 
unimportant; it certainly need not be 
the “classics,” though a liberal educa- 
tion presupposes a sane and profound 
use of at least some of them. Such an 
education is free in that it always tran- 
scends mere practice and its limitations, 
but it is ultimately free in that it finds 
in research and speculation, leading to 
the integral unity of action and enjoy- 
ment, that meaning which enables it to 
dispense with any radical disjunction be- 
tween practice and enjoyment in the 
trunk lines of human affairs. 

A school offering a liberal education 
is then one that is designed and 
equipped to carry the maximum number 
of its students the maximum distance 
toward that goal. The great core of it 
will exist for that purpose and all else 
is incidental—the result of necessary 
compromise, of inadequate vision or 
faulty personnel. If a liberal education 
be so conceived it will have a field of 
its own, and so far as I can see at pres- 
ent, it cannot be identified with any 
other form of education hitherto men- 
tioned. I can think of no other with 
which it can be identified. The doors 
of such a school might well be open 
twenty-four hours a day to accommo- 
date all who have the time, energy and 
ability, and intensity of purpose to pur- 
sue such an end. 

In a school of this nature the curric- 
ulum must necessarily be limited and 
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general, but its work would be at all 
times—in respect to the subject matter 
presented and the general manner of its 
instruction—an introduction to voca- 
tional and professional work. The ac- 
tual problems of the curriculum natur- 
ally reach down into the high school 
and graded school. But beginning ar- 
bitrarily with the college level, solid 
foundational work would have to be 
done. (1) Some elementary science 
would provide knowledge of the condi- 
tions of life. (2) Elementary logic, 
mathematics and languages would offer 
a knowledge of the basic tools of life. 
(3) The elementary humanities, com- 
prising natural and social science, the 
arts, and ethics, would constitute an in- 
troduction to highways and goals of 
life. On this foundation would be cre- 
ated the so-called “divisions” in which 
there would be a minimum amount of 
required courses, an ultra-minimum of 
specialization, and a maximum of thor- 
oughness, of intellectual strain, and of 
freedom for personal exploration and 
reflection. This would lead in a grad- 
uate school to further specialized divi- 
sional research work which would be 
sanely correlated with advanced work 
in philosophy, i.e. (1) advanced logic, 
(2) the theory of the fields or divisions, 
and (3) metaphysics and epistemology. 
Enough work would be provided to in- 
sure considerable appreciation of these 
fields. 

The essentially democratic character 
of such an education has yet to be indi- 
cated. It does not presuppose an abso- 
lute or even too rigid set of social or 
economic standards. If it is generously 
conceived it will allow room for a fair 
number of individuals to go to hell in 
their own way even as it encourages 
all to wend their way heavenward. Even 
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while trying to conceive balance pro- 
foundly, instead of superficially, it will 
be frankly hospitable to the noble odd- 
ity Or grotesque who has been colored 
by some corner of the universe he has 
intensively explored. There ought to be 
a normal reciprocal relationship with 
schools of other types, which cluster 
about it, and with individuals and 
groups which have had no formal edu- 
cation at all. With Emerson, liberal 
education will gladly admit that all are 
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in some manner significant teachers. 
The special function of such an educa- 
tion would be the systematic effort in 
discovering goods and their meanings 
in a world worth tarrying in and enjoy- 
ing, in speculating boldly, and in offer- 
ing for consideration its view of how 
the world may be most fundamentally 
understood and changed to make those 
goods and meanings the normal posses- 
sions and incentives of all men, and the 
source of their joy. 


Sapphics for Sappho 


CLARA WILLIAMS SMITH 


Flowers for my song from the isle of Lesbos: 
Melilotes and violets perfume-laden, 
Legend-breathing hyacinths, anthrysc, clover— 


Lyrical garden. 


Lentisk. myrtle, cyclamen, oleander— 
One by one, they blossom upon the pages 
Where the songs of Sappho, magical-worded, 


Mock at the ages. 


Golden-worded, pur ple-and-azure-worded 

Be my songs for Sappho; I sing each flower 

Sappho loved in Lesbos—in Mytilene, 
Garland them round her. 


Orange-blossoms, samphir, and wild pomegranate 
Gathered by the river, and from the meadow, 
Cyclamen and jonquils and the full-blooming 


Roses of Sappho. 


The Lesson Is Love 


KATHLEEN SUTTON 


M RS. ATHERTON peered anx- 
iously into the rear-view mir- 
ror of her parked car, tipping 

it to see better the smooth roll of au- 

burn hair under her black straw hat. 

Her eyes were tired, a little frightened, 

and the rouge stood out a bit too ob- 

viously on her pale cheeks. She wiped 
some of it off with a handkerchief. 

Then with a sigh she got out of the 

car, slamming the door. 

Up the granite steps of the red brick 
Sunday School building there was a 
casual flow of children, self-conscious 
girls and boys in Sunday best, and 
young mothers looking as if they had 
dressed in a hurry, their faces still anx- 
ious with the responsibility of break- 
fasts and baths. Mrs. Atherton joined 
them, accepted a lesson sheet from a 
sober-faced youth at the top of the 
steps, and entered the auditorium. Peo- 
ple eyed her curiously but no one spoke 
as she found a seat near the door and 
looked about, under her eyelids. The 
older women, she thought, would know 
her husband but not her, by intention. 
The younger ones—well, that remained 
to be seen. 

A slender woman dressed in white 
sat down beside her. “You are a 
stranger, aren’t you?” she inquired 
pleasantly. “I am Mrs. Darrell, the 
minister's wife. Are you acquainted 
here?” 

She shook her head. ‘‘My husband is, 
but he couldn’t come today. We've 
just come from Boston.” 

“Boston! Did he used to live here? 


What is his name?” 
‘“Yes’m. He’s Mr. August Atherton.” 


She paused expectantly, tautly, but ap- 
parently the name meant nothing to 
Mrs. Darrell. She ventured boldly, “I 
am Mrs. August Atherton.” 

Again nothing was roused in Mrs. 
Darrell’s mind. “I am glad you could 
come today,” she smiled. “I must in- 
troduce you to Mrs. Deane. She is pres- 
ident of the young matrons’ class. I'll 
try to find her before the singing.” 

Left alone, Mrs. Atherton sank back 
into the seat, her eyes studying the les- 
son, but her mind reliving that dark 
hour when Mr. Atherton had told her 
they were leaving Boston and going 
back home. She still thought of him 
as Mr. Atherton, even after five years. 
Good years though, after they had got 
away from all the talk and unkindness 
of this little town following their mar- 
riage. ‘Textile Manager Marries Mill 
Hand.” The words had been branded, 
red hot and smoking, upon her soul. 
What if she had worked in his mill? 
Wasn't she as good as—? She broke 
off the thought line abruptly. It never 
got her anywhere. 

In the city no one had known, they 
wouldn't have cared if they had known. 
But here it was different. People had 
known his first wife. His children had 
been baptized and married in this 
church. To them she was just a com- 
mon little—. Her cheeks flushed and 
she lowered her head. She wished she 
hadn't come to Sunday School. She had 
rebelled against it—inwardly—as she 
had about returning south. A mute re- 
bellion, that knew she would yield to 
Mr. Atherton’s wishes. She was a little 
afraid of him; he seemed, with his iron 
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gtay hair and deeply lined mouth, 
rather like an elderly guardian whom 
she must obey. 

Sometimes she wondered why he 
had married her. She knew why she 
had married him. Escape. Escape from 
the stifling spinning room, the noisy in- 
cessant machines, the choking, lint- 
filled air of the cotton mill. 

Sometimes she remembered Eddie, 
and the way he danced, his cheek 
pressed close to hers and his elbows 
moving up and down in rhythm with 
the music. He would lead her into 
elaborate, difficult steps till they were 
both screaming with laughter and the 
crowd clapped when they stopped, pant- 
ing and weak. Eddie was a second hand 
now, and married to that blond Emma 
Greer. She thought of Eddie, but she 
didn’t want to see him again. 

The Sunday School superintendent 
stood up on the platform, beaming. ‘On 
this bright morning I know we will all 
feel like singing. Suppose we start with 
hymn number 216.” 

The pianist struck a chord and every- 
one rose. To Mrs. Atherton the sing- 
ing was thin and uninspired. The way 
they sang over in the church by the 
mill, now, that was singing! You open- 
ed up your mouth and let loose, your 
whole body swaying with the hallelu- 
jahs. Eddie had a grand voice. Eddie 
—but what was the matter with her, 
thinking so much about Eddie all of a 
sudden? In Boston he had never en- 
tered her mind. But in Boston there 
had been all the stores to look in and 
Sunday movies, and she had liked to 
watch the swan boats in the park. She 
rode in one once with the children. Mr. 
Atherton had frowned when she told 
him and said she was acting silly. She 
hadn’t cared. 
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They sang hymns for twenty minutes. 
Then they were told to go to their 
classes. Mrs. Darrell came back bring- 
ing Mrs. Deane, a tall girl with sharp 
features and a decisive voice. She took 
Mrs. Atherton’s arm and steered her up 
the stairs to a room off the balcony. 
“We meet here. I hope you will join 
our class. All the young matrons be- 
long.” 

It was a long room with windows 
open down one whole side, and a car- 
peted aisle running between rows of 
chairs with bright green cushions. Fac- 
ing these, a pretty girl with brown eyes 
and yellow hair stood behind a table on 
which rested a blue vase filled with 
Radiance roses. The roses matched the 
red pattern of her printed silk dress and 
the ribbon on her hat. Mrs. Atherton 
slipped into one of the chairs and stared 
at her frankly. She had never seen any- 
one quite so lovely. 

“Mrs. Atherton,” Mrs. Deane inter- 
vened, “this is Helen Waring, our 
teacher. She is from Boston, too.”’ 

The blond girl dropped down beside 
Mrs. Atherton. “How long since you 
left there?” she asked smiling. “I go 
home quite often—but I always like to 
hear about it. I think we are always 
a little homesick, so far away. But per- 
haps you haven’t been away long 
enough to know. I’ve been here three 
years.” 

“Yes'm,” said Mrs. Atherton stupid- 
ly, wishing she could think what to say 
to this lovely creature. “I ain’t home- 
sick. I used to live here. I liked Bos- 
ton, though. It was swell.” 

The girl still smiled. “I think it is 
swell, too! We must get together some- 
time.” She rose and went back to the 
table, arranging her notes. 

Mrs. Atherton thought perhaps Mr. 
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Atherton had been right in making her 
come to Sunday School. He had said 
she’d have to break the ice some time, 
and Sunday School was a good way to 
begin. If all these girls, with their pret- 
ty clothes and their talk, were as nice 
as Helen Waring, she'd like it fine. 

The president knocked on the table 
and the class became attentive. “We 
have a visitor this morning. Mrs. Ath- 
erton, will you stand up so everyone 
can see you? After class I hope every- 
one will speak to Mrs. Atherton as she 
has just come here to live all the way 
from Boston.” 

Mrs. Atherton continued to stand, 
awkward and embarrassed, until the 
teacher smiled and nodded to her to sit 
down. “I think Mrs. Atherton used to 
live here before she went north. Isn’t 
that right?” Mrs. Atherton nodded. 
Someway she couldn’t think what she 


was doing. Imagine standing there like 
a gawk till she had to be told to sit 


down! Mr. Atherton would have been 
so ashamed. Now look how everyone 
was staring at her! | 

The teacher began reading the lesson. 
It was on love, one of the most glorious 
texts in the Book. There were, of 
course, three kinds of love. The love 
for one’s parents. . . 

Mrs. Atherton thought vaguely about 
her parents and wondered if she had 
ever loved them. Her father had run 
out on her mother long before she could 
remember. But there had been her step- 
father, always cussing and coming home 
drunk. She hadn't wasted any love on 
him. As for her mother, who was sick- 
ly and thin, and on piece work at the 
mill, trying to make enough to keep 
the old man liquored up—well, she 
reckoned she loved her, but it was most 
like pity. When she'd died, she felt it 
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was a good thing. That was two sum- 
mers before she'd married Mr. Ather- 
ton. 

And there was, the girl continued in 
her soft musical voice, the love parents 
felt for their children. Perhaps there 
was nothing quite as holy and pure. . . . 
But Mrs. Atherton reflected rather bit- 
terly that she wouldn’t know, since Mr. 
Atherton said he had enough children 
who had caused him nothing but trouble 
and he didn’t want any more brats. Of 
course after his wife died, Emily, and 
Caroline too, had tried to run his life 
for him. They wouldn't let him speak 
to a woman hardly, he'd told her, for 
fear he might marry her. They'd 
ought to have knowed, Mrs. Atherton 
thought, how stubborn he was when he 
was crossed. . . . And when he did 
marry, Emily had talked to him worse 
than any mill girl, and made an awful 
scene. Soon after, Mr. Atherton had 
got a new job selling for the company 
out of Boston. But he hadn’t been very 
good, she guessed. Anyway, here they 
were, right back where they started. 

“And last,” the blond girl said, “we 
must remember the neighborly kind of 
love. Christ told us to love our neigh- 
bor as ourselves, and whenever we can 
lend a hand or bring hope to the de- 
spairing or cheer to the lonely, we re- 
ceive His blessing. There are so many 
ways we can express neighborli- 
oem... 

The girl paused a moment, and from 
behind a whispered conversation came 
sharply to Mrs. Atherton’s ears. “He's 
an old man—not quite right I think. 
He married her out of the mill; she was 
a mill hand—sh!” 

Mrs. Atherton’s face flamed, but she 
sat rigid, pretending not to have heard. 
She had known how it would be, she 
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thought desperately. She was in a trap, 
with Mr. Atherton pushing her out 
amongst his kind of folks, and them, 
politely and coldly, pushing her right 
back. Humiliation made her shrink up 
into nothingness till only her body and 
the clothes it bore were visible. 

Love thy neighbor. She could have 
loved Eddie, when he had lived in the 
cottage right next to hers in the mill 
village. They'd have married and had 
babies and gone to dances and movies 
and had fun. Perhaps that was what 
Christ had meant—to love your own 
kind of people. She was stronger than 
her mother had been; mill work 
wouldn’t have sent her into T. B. And 
Eddie was smart. He'd be a foreman 
soon. 

Love thy neighbor. The lesson ended 
and the president got up to speak. “The 
class will have its monthly party this 
Tuesday, at Elsie’s, at seven o'clock. 
Can you go, Mrs. Atherton? We'd like 
to have you.” 

She met the sharp blue eyes of the 
class president. Like hell you would, 
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she thought resentfully. She wanted to 
cry out: I won't go! I don’t ever want 
to see you again, or go near your old 
class parties! But Mr. Atherton 
wouldn’t like that. He would insist 
that she went—she’d have to break the 
ice sometime. ““Yes’m,”’ she said tiredly. 
“I don’t know where Elsie’s is, though. 
I wouldn't want to go alone.” 

The president looked out over the 
heads of the class. “Has anyone room 
in their car to take Mrs. Atherton?” she 
asked crisply. A sort of murmur rip- 
pled through the room without definite 
answer. She said decisively, “I'll go by 
for you, Mrs. Atherton. By the way, 
where do you live?” 

Mrs. Atherton told her address, pride 
stabbing her like a knife. Love thy 
neighbor—trust thy neighbor. Some- 
one was coming for her Tuesday night. 
Of course it was only that damnable 
class president, who felt as if she had 
to do it. But maybe it would come out 
all right. She hoped so, for Mr. Ath- 
erton’s sake. He was a good enough 
man. 


Wind 


D. voN RUYSDAEL DRENNER 


Against the green 
of tall and short and leaning tree— 
between them, too; 


ruffling, bending— 
the hemlock and the maple; the fu: 
snags dynamically snapping, falling. . 


rain, cor pusculent on 
the shake-and-tar-paper roof— 
made resilient by the wind. 


Geoffrey Chaucer: 4 Character Analysis 


F. M. SALTER 


ture. 

It is not high adventure, per- 
haps, although there are cut-throats and 
police characters a-plenty, and even pi- 
racy on the high seas, walking the 
plank, and defenceless women set adrift 
in boats. He has not the flavor of 
Treasure Island nor of Old Mortality, 
though he comes rather close at times 
to Tom Jones. Follow as we will and 
must the fortunes of Constance and 
Griselde and Emilye that “fairer was to 
sene than is the lilie vpon his stalke 
grene,” we cannot become participants 
in the action as every reader becomes a 
fourth musketeer or seizes a harpoon 
in the agonising struggle against the 
great whale. He has not the art to 
make untruth truth. 

Nor has Chaucer the gripping trage- 
dy of Shakespeare. There is no Hamlet 
whose heaven-piercing melancholy is 
part and parcel with the something that 
is rotten in Denmark; no Lear in whose 
fall the whole universe comes crashing 
about our ears and the elder and the 
younger generation, the just and the 
unjust, go down together in one over- 
whelming cataclysm. His sense of hu- 
mor forbids. Nor does he know the 
secret of such poetry as ‘La Belle Dame 
sans Merci’ or “The Ancient Mariner’; 
he can give us neither ‘‘mystery” nor the 
ethereality of a Midsummer Night. 
Even Troilus, looking long over the 
wall as the days and the shadows close 
in on him, is made of flesh and blood; 
and Criseyde is worldly. 

Chaucer’s world, in fact, 7s the world 
of flesh and blood. There is not a soul- 


 —— in Chaucer is adven- 


ful line or phrase in him. His matter 
is the reality of life beyond which he 
never steps as do all these others—for, 
after all, are not Hamlet and Lear and 
Captain Ahab and that enchanting 
queen of France the dramatis personae 
of a type of fairy tale! This is, all of 
it, “escape” literature whereby we flee 
that world that is too much with us. 
None the worse for that—but where 
shall we find Jack and the Beanstalk in 
Chaucer! Not even in the adventures 
of Constance, not even in the unfinished 
Squire’s tale, for the marvels in Chaucer 
are incidental; and we must not be so 
pagan as to doubt the reality of Hugh 
of Lincoln. If doubt presses through, 
read again the tale of the “‘littel cler- 
geon, seven yeer of age,” studying his 
primer and learning to sing. The pic- 
ture is drawn from life; and Chaucer is 
one of the extremely rare persons who 
can draw from life and still be artistic. 

The adventure of Chaucer, then, is 
real, the adventure of life itself; it is a 
game in which we may all of us in- 
dulge. It is like following a winding 
English lane in a land where almost 
anything is rather more than likely to 
happen. As we stroll along, there is 
always something beckoning around the 
next bend. Deep between high banks 
the shadows embrace us, or we may 
drop into the swift, stark tragedy of the 
Pardoner’s Tale. We come out upon a 
vista of rolling, diminutive valleys, or 
chance upon the Wyf of Bath’s “olde 
land of faerie” all unaware. The next 
turn of the road may bring us out 
“where stant a littel toun, which that 
ycleped is Bob-up-and-doun under the 
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Blee,”’ or project us bewildered into the 
very midst of “Grenewich, ther many a 
shrew is in.” We note houses still 
standing whose doors have holes cut for 
the Carpenter's cat to crawl through, 
and at night-fall Criseyde’s nightingale 
still sings “upon a cedre grene.” One 
may listen his whole life through to 
hear any song from the nightingale of 
other poets; it is, for the most part, a 
mere symbol, while the bird Keats 
heard, like Shelley’s skylark, will never 
be heard by other ears than his. Chau- 
cer’s birds sing songs we all may hear; 
his scenes are scenes we all may see, 
and live in. 

Which of us, to take an extreme ex- 
ample, can fail to visualize at full value 
the hooded figure that draws near un- 
der the elms! The yeomen and carters 
that assume awkward positions before 
us to pass the time of day are no more 
real, perhaps less, than Chaucer’s carters 
and yeomen. His Canon is still about 
the by-ways, riding a bicycle perhaps, 
but “joye it is to see him sweat!” In 
these winding lanes of old England, it 
is true we may find Wordsworth’s field 
of daffodils or Oberon’s bank where the 
wild thyme grows and hear the echoes 
of many voices, poetical and prosy, but 
we cannot find a reality in all England 
that is less to be associated with Chaucer 
than with any other English poet; 
whereas it is his England that is first 
celebrated in literature, his England that 
came to be, unchanged, the England of 
them all. It remains his by right of 
priority, by right of faithful description 
of flesh and blood and reality, by right 
of broader poetic possession. It is his 
by right of simple fact, the fact that 
gazes at us so steadily through all his 
gaiety and sadness and humor, the fact 
of the transitoriness of human life and 
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endeavor amid these changeless scenes. 

His poetry is like the English country- 
side, modest, trim, unassuming, but in- 
finitely various. We read through that 
marvellous prologue: every character in 
it is an adventure in himself. Then 
comes the Knight’s Tale and, highly 
edified, we fall plump into the drunken 
arms of the Miller. We have scarcely 
collected our wits when we find our- 
selves in the midst of combat, not in 
the thundering lists where Palamon and 
Arcite, each with his hundred unmatch- 
able knights, charge down the field and 
battle with lance and mace and sword 
for the love of a high-born lady, but on 
the coarser, perhaps more human level 
of the Miller and the Reeve. So it goes: 
there is always something new around 
the bend of the road. It is a long, heart- 
breaking bit of stony going, that where 
we follow the endless tragedies of the 
Monk, but a chirp or two from the 
Nonnes Prest sets us all to rights again, 
and before we know it, we come at a 
gallop, slap-bang, into the gorgeous 
comedy of the Wyf of Bath. The smell 
of earth lingers about it all, for there 
is not a soul among these pilgrims who 
is not crusted thick with our common 
humanity. It is the smell of English 
earth. 

Spend a second thought upon these 
characters. They are all lovable, every 
one; but how would one treat the Par- 
doner if he turned up as a dinner guest? 
A table at bridge with the Wyf of Bath 
would hardly be the last word in enjoy- 
ment. The answer is that these are hu- 
morous creations. They are also real. 
They are still with us. In daily life we 
don’t like them. But everybody likes 
Chaucer’s Wyf of Bath with her vulgar- 
ity, her garrulity, her screaming under- 
wear and outrageous costume, her flam- 
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ing rouge and gaping teeth. Like her? 
The world loves her. It loves her as 
much as it loves Falstaff, an equally dis- 
gusting creation, perhaps modelled after 
her, one who has not the vestige of a 
single virtue, an ancient damnation who 
lards the lean earth as he goes. In the 
entire history of English literature, only 
two authors have been able to make us 
love people who are in every respect 
and to the last degree loathsome in per- 
son and character. That art is called 
humor. 

It zs humor, humor glorified until it 
accepts things as they are, until it be- 
comes a sublime tolerance; and only 
Chaucer has been able to manage it 
throughout his work. Find Pandarus in 
Shakespeare! Find the Monk, the 
Frere, the Cook with a mormal, all lik- 
able, lovable even, anywhere else in 
literature. The secret is that in his di- 
rect handlings there are no villains in 
Chaucer. Indirectly one may indulge 
himself in a wicked mother-in-law or 
so, but there does not exist among his 
full-bodied rogues and scamps and 
scoundrels a single villain. Elsewhere 
in literature they abound. The drama 
and moral writing cannot dispense with 
pure and unadulterated vice. Chaucer 
would teach us that there are no villains 
in life either, no persons unexception- 
ally hated, despised, condemned, but 
that all of us are impure. The villain, 
in fact, the out and out Iago, is the 
merest artificiality of letters and moral 
codes. And Chaucer is no more moral 
and no more immoral than life itself. 

He presents us with life as it is, with 
the pleasing and the unpleasing mixed 
in the same persons, the disgusting and 
the lovable. And since fundamentals 
change little from age to age, the Cook 
with the mormal is still with us, as well 
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as the foul Miller. The modern church 
has even in this advanced day of grace 
her snibbing Persons, upright, passion- 
ate, and true; and she has her whited 
sepulchres. So it is with the rest of 
Chaucer's creations: they are all very 
much alive still, following their various 
trades and professions. The difference 
is in us: after the first shocking glimpse 
of life, we close our eyes and shrink 
away. It is insupportable, and we pre- 
fer to live in a world of illusion; we 
desire to forget, we refuse to admit, we 
pass by on the other side from truth. 
Chaucer does not. He loves reality, and 
he has a sense of humor and a sense of 
proportion; and this lover of life makes 
us, for the moment that we linger with 
him, love the realities he presents, 
makes us love life without the varnish, 
makes us love life. What an art is that! 

If there were “tyme and space,” one 
would like to present examples of the 
lesser humor that sprinkles his pages. 
In them the unexpected, the unforeseen, 
the self-revealing, in short the whole 
stock in trade of the humorist, happens 
as regularly and as irregularly as in life 
itself. 

The self-revealing! True; he is the 
most self-revealing of the poets. That 
is to say, almost, the most poetical of 
the poets. For is not poetry, in the last 
analysis, only a matter of self-expres- 
sion, of exhibitionism? Nothing pre- 
vents, with Chaucer, this self-revelation, 
neither the comic nor the tragic, not the 
limitations imposed by the most con- 
ventional fashion of poetry ever writ- 
ten, not the stringencies of dramatic 
technique; and the adventure of reading 
his work resolves itself into a game of 
keeping a sharp lookout for an author 
who is extremely elusive yet who man- 
ages, nevertheless, to show himself in 
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every line he has written. Those who 
have eyes to see, let them see. 

It is not a game to be played between 
sleep and waking. One might snore 
through an entire performance and still 
be aware of the presence of George 
Bernard Shaw. His insincerity plasters 
itself over every prop and speaks in 
every line. Shakespeare’s face does not 
appear at all, unless we choose to con- 
sider him a horse-and-doggy man and, 
like Chaucer, a lover of life—his face 
does not, but his soul does. But Chaucer 
is a Puck who dodges in and out of the 
scenes and lingers in the wings with his 
finger on his nose. He is never more 


openly present than when one thinks he 
has disappeared. 

Is it not, then, remarkable that this 
rogue with his constant self-revelation 
cannot be pinned down to a single defi- 
nite opinion? He has his never-failing 


supply of ‘‘japes,” subtle and sly, he 
revels in intrigue, he delights in manag- 
ing things, he occupies the stage with 
never-wearying gusto—but what does 
he think ? 

What, for example, is his attitude to- 
ward love? He presents only the over- 
worked conventions of his day except 
when for the sake of a jest, and a very 
pretty one too, he makes egregious love 
to the infant Rosemounde, tells her he 
weeps barrels of tears for unrequited 
devotion, and is messed up in love for 
all the world like a boiled cod-fish in 
white sauce. What does he think of 
marriage, that subject which has so 
vexed our moralists in all times and 
ages? The rascal casts his look upon 
the ground, and the Wyf of Bath and 
the Clerk fight it out with occasional 
help from others. What does he think 
of the important question of birth 
versus breeding, environment versus 
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heredity? The Host and the Frankeleyn 
are almost at fisticuffs about it. In 
proper person the author of the Can- 
terbury Tales offers only a rich bur- 
lesque of the romances. Be sure they 
had already come in for ridicule be- 
fore he could call himself with out- 
rageous inappropriateness and impu- 
dence, ““Trewe Tristam the secounde.”’ 
Along with the burlesque, a goodly 
sermon, the Proverbs of Chaucer, quite 
in the fashion and indicating nothing 
of individual opinion. 


II 
Nor is there in Chaucer’s work any 
reflection of the burning political and 


religious turmoils of his day—yet as 


a Member of Parliament, he must 
have been in the thick of them. One 
scant reference to the Lollards, cautious- 
ly placed in the mouth of the Host, is 
the only hint that the king’s agent and 
ambassador was even aware that his 
England was blazing with the sermons 
of Wyclif, that the foundations of the 
Church were being shaken by the new 
spirit of Protestantism. The Nonnes 
Prest has an equally slim reference to 
Wat Tyler. Who could guess, without 
otherwise knowing, that the excitement 
of the Peasants’ Revolt had just been 
temporarily calmed by the smiling coun- 
tenance of that boy prince to whom 
Chaucer says, ““O Prince, desire to be 
honourable.’’ Could Chaucer have held 
unimportant the smothered grumbling 
of the masses, that pre-lightning thun- 
der which time and again has changed 
the course of human events? Hardly. 
In an unchanging land where landscape 
and human nature seem constant, he 
preferred to deal not with ephemera but 
with materials that endure? The an- 
swer is simpler: he was a politician. 
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In politics it does not pay to be a 
reformer; it does not pay to be opin- 
ionated; the thing that wins votes is a 
sense of humor, a common humanity, 
and a dearth of convictions. The essen- 
tial politician, like Chaucer, is all things 
to all men; he has a fine gift of the gab, 
and he can’t be pinned down. His sense 
of timing is delicate, and he sensitively 
trims his sails to the breeze. Is it not, 
by the way, curious how much of 
Chaucer's work soars into the air tailed 
to the kite of a royal marriage or other 
event of contemporary significance? 

The prince did not desire to be hon- 
orable. The last years of his life were 
unhappy years for England. On the ac- 
cession of the new king, Henry IV, 
Chaucer addresses him in verse. Does 


he deal with the condition of the realm ? 
No; the poem is only a jape, a com- 
plaint to his own empty purse. Even so, 


some reference to the accession is un- 
avoidable, some lament for the sadness 
of the past, some expression of hope 
for the future. It is all in one line, 
“And ye that mowen all our harm 
amende.”’ What is it, however, that 
Chaucer desires the new king especially 
to amend? He calls upon the ‘‘con- 
querour of Brute’s Albion” to fill the 
empty purse of Geoffrey Chaucer, court 
buffoon and jester in ordinary to the 
crown! Would anyone suspect, even 
from the word conquerour, that Henry 
had won his crown in battle, that it was 
such battle as compelled the blood of 
the field to cry out for revenge and 
plunge the land of the “olde gentil 
Britons” into a hundred years of inter- 
necine war? Like Nelson, but perhaps 
less admirably, Chaucer knew when to 
put the telescope to his blind eye. 
Politician, humorist, lover of life: 
what other qualities enter the complex 
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of Chaucer’s character? ‘The chief re- 
maining ingredient appears in the Mil- 
ler’s prologue. It is, as usual, crowded 
into one line: 


Who-so list it nat y-here, 
Turne over the leef, and chese another tale. 


There it is, but continue: 


For he shal finde enowe, grete and smale, 
Of storial thing that toucheth gentilesse 
And eek moralitee and holinesse: 
Blameth nat me if that ye ches amis. 


These lines were written, one imagines, 
early in the first enthusiasm with which 
Chaucer set to work on the new project 
of The Canterbury Tales. He is still 
full of the glow of a great idea. What 
then ? 

There are men who can settle early 
in life upon some great project, let it 
simmer in their souls for decades, and 
drive it through in old age to masterful 
completion. They are not politicians, 
they are not opportunists, though some 
of these with temporary expedients and 
makeshifts may do for a period work 
which no other man could dream of ac- 
complishing. Chaucer, however, could 
write no Paradise Lost; and though he 
could bargain shrewdly for a king’s 
marriage or a trade treaty, keep the 
royal castles in repair and superintend 
the labor of an army of workmen, he 
could not dedicate his life to, nor con- 
verge all his energies upon one task. 
He is no Gibbon sublimated to a De- 
cline and Fall; he could not, like Gower, 
enter upon one enormous project after 
another and bind himself to its comple- 
tion. His work is a collection of frag- 
ments. He is as capricious as his own 
Lady Fame, as changeable, and he 
sketches beginnings which no other 
hand may complete. Down through 
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the ages the iron steed, Pegasee or an- 
other, ‘‘stant in the court as stille as any 
stoon.” Nothing is needed but the 
“wrything of a pin” to master him and 
be carried into lands of marvels, of 
faerie, of Oriental wonder. That is all; 
but frenzied thinking and _ sleepless 
nights will not yield the secret. Only 
one man has known how to trill the 
pin, just as only one man could compose 
the music to which “Kubla Khan” is 
the prelude; and Chaucer’s work re- 
mains a collection of fragments. 

To his mind, evidently, came throng- 
ing many projects, as various as life it- 
self; he is a lover of life and its spicy 
variety, and he writes, we may assume, 
not so much to please others as to 
squeeze dry, exhaust the possibilities of 
otherwise dull or wasted hours. He 


recks not of the reader—why should he! 
It is true he can mildly abuse old Adam 
for copying incorrectly, but he is as 


bored in the Hous of Fame as Shake- 
speare would have been whose sonnets 
come to us through a begetter and 
whose plays by piracy and love. He 
may be prevailed upon to read his po- 
ems in court—they are exquisitely adap- 
ted to reading aloud—and if anyone 
insists, he will have Adam make a copy. 
But one must insist: this man has much 
to do with his time, is keenly, almost 
bitterly aware of the brevity of life, 
lives in the shadow of ‘‘Deeth that wol 
nat suffre us dwellen heer but as it were 
a twinkling of an yé,” and he finds the 
infinite change and bustle of life, its 
gaiety and soberness, its myriad colors 
and shapes and manifestations, much 
more to his taste than the arid research- 
es of the study or the long labor of the 
file. Not that he is not learned, and 
not that he cannot polish his verses. 
Here and there we come upon lines that 
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are not quite so care-free in their in- 
formal swing and gallop; here and there 
are bits over which the poet has lin- 
gered. In them one may penetrate be- 
yond the mask, beyond the entertainer 
and politician: one sees the long face 
and sad eyes of contemporary portraits 
—and Paradise Regained. But not for 
long; he will whisk us back to earth be- 
fore there is time to pause and wonder. 
Considering the busyness of his life, is 
it not strange, and ought we not to be 
highly grateful, that from a person who 
must always be at something new, we 
have even the fragments! If we ponder 
well, we can see the outlines of the con- 
templated structures—and there is room 
for dreams. 

More than anything else, for exam- 
ple, The Canterbury Tales resembles a 
mediaeval cathedral. In a day when 
there were no public schools, no news- 
papers, no theatres, no art galleries ac- 
cessible to the public, no public libraries 
since few could read, the church was 
the community center. There one went 
to transact business and to worship God, 
to gossip and to shake off dull care in 
the contemplation of works of art, to 
learn and to be refreshed. How mag- 
nificently the cathedral of those days 
fulfilled its purpose! The builders laid 
under tribute all the arts, all learning, 
all ages, and brought their myriad and 
heterogeneous pillage into the house of 
God. Natural history, the writings of 
the Church Fathers, secular history and 
literature, mythology, science, and folk 
lore alike made their mingled contribu- 
tion; the completed structure represen- 
ted the sum of human learning and be- 
lief and superstition and aspiration; and 
gargoyles glared and grimaced over the 
heads of carven saints. Charming little 
devils and fabulous beasts jostled the 
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angels; and the thyrsus and vine-leaf 
filled the background of sculptured 
martyrdom. Chaucer would have built 
the literary cathedral, full of magnifi- 
cent perspectives and quaintly framed 
vistas, prolix in carven work and orna- 
ment; the light, however, was not to be 
the dim translucence of stained glass 
but the good clear light of day, the in- 
cense would be the earthy smell of an 
English countryside with vagrant whiffs 
from gardens and flowers in the cran- 
nied wall, and occasional reek of the 
tap-room. 

In the first flush of enthusiasm, then, 
about a conception of striking grandeur, 
as diverse in style and content as the 
pile from which it takes its name and 
whose whole nave and west transepts 
were even as he wrote undergoing 
extensive and inspiring alterations, a 
drama that was to contain specimens of 
every kind of poetry the pen could write 
and to present portraits of thirty living 
individual human beings with their 
characteristic conduct and _ stories, 
Chaucer indicates the variety of the 
materials and murmurs, “Blameth nat 
me, if that ye ches amis.” 

The disclaimer smacks of the famil- 
iar. Where have we heard it before? 
This roly-poly author with the long 
face, sad eyes, and scraggly goatish 
beard immediately steps into his proper 
place among the immortals — beside 
P. T. Barnum. He has an entirely par- 
donable pride in the features of his 
three-ring circus, a pride somewhat 
subdued in deference to good taste— 
good taste for, we must not forget, he 
carries prayer-beads attached to a finger 
ring, symbol of the religious. Never- 
theless, it is the “bally-hoo” that stands 
there outside the main top cajoling one 
and all to come see the wonders of the 
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age. The canvas billows up into the 
acrid warmth of June, there is a smell 
of sawdust and street dust and earth, 
the smell of animals and folk; and 
while we listen and gape at the outland- 
ishly florid man with the megaphone, 
we had better watch our pockets. 

What is the message of that hoarse 
voice? “Here you will see the greatest 
collection of freaks, monstrosities and 
marvels ever assembled under one top. 
A tale for every taste, and if you don’t 
like the show, your money back!” 

But in five hundred years no one has 
asked for his money back. The school- 
girls exclaim, ‘““He’s swell!” and even 
the lumpish boys are stirred to some- 
thing like the dawn of Spring and go 
reciting in bad accent and worse metre, 
“Whan that Aprilly with his showeries 
swotty,” in those hours of theirs alone 
when they are filled with an indefinable 
and inexpressible longing for something 
they wot not of; and the elderly scholar, 
critical, discerning, and beloved, soberly 
places Chaucer above Milton and next 
to Shakespeare. The most frivolous 
takes a deep breath and trudges through 
the heavy going of Melibeus; the most 
puritanical is not offended by his ribald- 
ry. He is everybody's Chaucer, every- 
body’s; amazing as it may seem—as it 
is—a robust lover of life in all its 
forms, even the worst, wins the univer- 
sal suffrage. And the reason for this 
phenomenon is merely that the whole 
world participates in a delicious game 
of hide and seek, pursuing the “elvish 
countenaunce’”’ through the labyrinths 
of The Canterbury Tales, scarcely real- 
izing that the elusive spirit, so uni- 
versally popular, is only that of a 
shrewd, cautious, humorous, and infin- 
itely self-revealing politician par excel- 
lence and show-man de luxe! 


As Her Father Her Mother 


E. S. DRAPER 


IS sermon seemed long to her 
H this morning, and yet, of 
course, the longer the better. 
Not that she ever heard a sermon. 
Hardly a word came to the top of the 
slow flow of sound except, ‘‘night-club” 
and “‘snob” and ‘“‘unspeakable debauch- 
ery of our great colleges.” At these 
words his long soft body quivered, she 
knew, and she felt the trembling of her 
own, the hot wild trembling of her 
own. The other thousands of words 
were words, as the sound of the wind 
is the sound of the wind, the puffing of 
trains the puffing of trains. 

Maybe this Sunday morning the ser- 
mon seemed long because of something 
coming after it that was hard for her 
to wait for, something that made her 
laugh. The laughing filled her ears, 
filled the sky, slapped the sun. And 
yet it had no sound. She, Miz Minnie 
Ramsun, small person in neat grey suit, 
sitting in a pew in the middle of the 
church as the minister's wife ought, 
keeping still with gloved hands folded, 
eyes straight ahead—who would think 
she laughed inside? And who would 
think she would do what made her 
laugh? Get along with you, sermon. 
Then I'll see white folks, black folks, 
cutting up, the~charm in their in- 
Sides. . . 

Oh, see him up there. Oh, she was 
married to a fool. He would give her 
no child, used his blood up, wore him- 
self to yellow skin and trembling bone 
with hating. Oh, she hated, too. But 
she laughed, didn’t let herself be slowly 
eaten. She kept plump and pretty. She 
hated what he hated. But she would 


not give her flesh to it. She saved her 
flesh—for him. She was wild with be- 
ing for him, night and day she was 
wild. And he gave her no attention. 
Always he was hating. Oh, see him 
up there. Coat, long, long, but not too 
long if it was to get to those small 
knees as a preacher-coat must. It was 
smooth, black. My, black! When she 
thought of black it was his coat she saw. 
Collar was tall. Tall, like a white 
stove-pipe! Had to be, getting up the 
long way to that soft chin that shook 
with his hating. His face—his almost 
young brown face—wasn’t it long, nose 
long, moustache fine, ears small and 
close, eyes soft, cast-down, brown hands 
long and so soft, with polished oval 
nails. He was soft and smooth—soft and 
smooth. If he could be warm to her... 
but he was not knowing she was there 
at all. He was soft and smooth and 
not knowing of her. He was knowing 
only his hate and its objects. His voice, 
hear it now, soft, held-in. It was never 
loud except when these words, “un- 
speakable debauchery” came quivering 
up out of him into the still, tired air. 
He was all held-in, a jar of string-beans 
gone sour, the lid with its rubber on all 
right, but the inside working, hate 
working in him. 

The charm—the charm her wildness 
had made her get—Witch Chudy said 
would make love-feeling strong and 
wild. He would take a sip, the charm 
would warm him as it would warm all 
in the church this morning. Wouldn't 
it make a mischief! . . . She was so 
wild last night, she was wild all yester- 
day, she was today. She had never 
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known the wildness to be so strong in 
her. And all day yesterday he wrote 
on his sermon, adding to it, making it 
longer than any sermon he had ever 
made. A white man from the North, 
Member of the Board, came to see him 
and he would not stop writing his ser- 
mon, and the Board Member told her 
he was doing a great work, he had a 
superior intellect. | Church - members 
came and looked at him writing, but it 
didn’t matter what church-members 
thought of him. He didn’t have to pay 
attention to any church-members. He 
got his salary from the Board in the 
North. All right if Baptist church and 
A. M. E. got the people. He was put- 
ting money in the bank. No shouting 
in his church. In summer not more than 
six people ever here. In the winter the 
school was here: a bench of white peo- 
ple—teachers the president told to come 
without fail on Communion Sunday— 
and three benches of black and brown 
girls, and five of boys. 

This was a fine sermon. Long. 
Mmmm, long! Fifty minutes of sound 
coming from one place—now wasn’t 
that something? One minute was just 
like the minute before and the minute 
after. The clock hung down back of 
the school benches. ‘“Tick-tick-tick- 
tick,” it said in the place where he must 
turn his paper. ““Tick-tick-tick-tick,”” it 
said when he quit for a minute—like 
the professor at Princeton University he 
had told her about before she had got 
him to marry her—the professor who 
taught the class in speaking to make 
rhetorical pause. You might think, un- 
til you had heard three or four sermons, 
that he was done when he stopped that 
way; you couldn’t believe he would be 
going on and on. But you had to be- 
lieve it, hearing his soft voice pick up 
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the words again and go softly on. Those 
white teachers smart enough to under- 
stand his sermons? No. Wasn't any- 
body smart enough. He made them up 
out of the dictionary. There would be 
one long word and then a string of long 
words each just a little different from 
the first—to explain the first and not 
doing it. Then there would be another 
long word with its family coming along, 
and another and another, for forty-five 
minutes, fifty minutes, fifty-five... . 
It took lots of writing to make a sermon 
like that, lots of holding the diction- 
ary with one hand, writing with the 
other. 

Wasn't he hating night before last? 
His check came on Friday from the 
Board up North and he went to the 
bank and came home and he had to 
vomit. 

‘The Reverend Joseph de Bardeleben 
Ramsun,” was the way the president of 
the school spoke his name when he was 
to pronounce the invocation on Com- 
mencement Day. 

But no white man that belonged in 
this town would call him the Reverend 
Ramsun. No matter how much money 
he took to the bank the men in the bank 
would call him Joe and joke about him 
to each other, keeping him standing 
there. 

All night after he had been to the 
bank he talked about bad things he 
knew white people did. His soft, kept- 
in voice was sulphur and quinine. He 
hadn't anything to tell about the univer- 
sity where he studied to be a minister 
but bad things the boys did. He ground 
his teeth and stooped over the stove in 
the tall, bare, grey house she kept so 
clean for him, and his mouth drooped 
and thickened and his eyes were black 
cups of the badness he saw. She stayed 
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bending over the stove beside him. She 
thought his eyes might come to know of 
her. Any minute he might see her, the 
red kimono slipping from her shoulder. 
He might see he had that which made 
him as well off as any man, white or 
black. 

He did not see. And she was wild 
and would have others wild, all, as she. 
But most she would have Joe wild. 

Yes, the sermon was long. There 
they were, the white people over there 
in their bench. She could turn her eyes 
without moving her head. There the 
thin president was, arms folded, still. 
There his wife was, her cheek red. She 
was mad. Oh, Joe wasn’t such a block- 
head. There the other teachers were. 
She knew what made them look that 
way, withered, smothered, like cats shut 
up in a woodbox all day. Perfume on 
handkerchief didn’t help much. 

Long time, white people, yet, till . . . 
black members and Reverend Ramsun 
and wife bowing and smirking at you 
... you can file out to the fresh air 
and hurry up the hill to eat roast chick- 
en and sweet potatoes and slaw and 
strawberry pie and other good things 
the cook and her helpers have prepared, 
while the school eats sow-belly and 
grits. Long yet. . . 

Oh, get along, sermon. I got to see 
wildness. . . 

Listen, Gawd: here’s a yallow wo- 
man wants a child . . .he won't give 
me any baby. . . He says, “If I looked 
at a child and knew it was mine and 
black I would strangle it. . . 

And so he would. Those long, soft, 
brown fingers. . . 

Black child. 

What was it he hated ? 
hate, then? 

He hated—blackness. 


What did he 


What was it he loved? 

He loved—whiteness. 

He made a long sermon, not to make 
the white people sick with tiredness, but 
to show them himself. He loved white- 
ness. 

Now, this minute, she had found out 
what she should have known long ago. 

And the charm—the charm Witch 
Chudy said would make any loving 
more strong and wild. . . 

The charm would make him wild all 
night, all day—not for her, woman of 
the black people, but for whiteness. . . 

She had not heard the words, “‘wor- 
ship God with our morning offering,” 
but he must have said them. Sister 
Pinlow was spreading a march out on 
the organ, now she was pumping hard, 
now the organ wheezed out the march 
tune, and now, one after another, the 
members were going up to the table— 
not the white-spread communion table, 
but the other close to it—and laying 
down before Brother Pinlow nickles 
and dimes and pennies, Brother Pinlow 
making change if it would be a quarter 
or more. 

Her eyes went to the communion ta- 
ble. Pretty soon Joe would come walk- 
ing slowly in his slim black trousers, 
long black coat, out of the pulpit. With 
his slender, soft brown hand he would 
slowly take up the white cloth and slow- 
ly fold it, slowly pass the “elements,” 
as he called the wine and the bread, to 
the elders. The goblet—it would go to 
the white teachers first, then to Joe. . . 

She knew what the thing she had got 
from Witch Chudy and dropped in the 
goblet would do. It would make love- 
feeling strong and wild in any that 
drank even one drop. 

And — Joe's love-feeling was strong 
enough—for whiteness. 
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“Oh, Gawd, I’m doin’ wrong. Help 
me fix it.” 

She had a dime left from the quarter 
she had taken from the week’s food 
money to pay Witch Chudy her price 
of fifteen cents for the charm. She had 
run away down to Red Dog Hollow to 
Witch Chudy while Joe was bathing— 
taking a long time as he liked to do, 
lying in the warm water with fine 
scented soap she fixed for him. She did 
not give collection usually. This morn- 
ing she would surprise the church-mem- 
bers. And—Joe. Joe would begin his 
knowing of her. 

She waited till Brother Pinlow began 
to count so he could announce what the 
collection was this morning, and then 
she went up as if in a great hurry. She 
tripped against the Communion table. 
She put out her hand. It came against 
the highest thing, the communion cup 
with the white cloth over it. She made 
sure the cup went all the way over. A 
purple-red stain spread out over the 
white cloth, all the wine went out of 
the cup. 

She went on down to the floor, lay 
there. 

She felt a hand on her. It might be 
silky-smooth, but there was some ability 
in those long fingers to pinch. The 
hand was knowing of her. 
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Yes, he had some knowing of her 
now. Picking her up, carrying her to 
a bench, he had knowing of her. When 
had he touched her with so much as his 
little finger ? 

She kept her eyes closed. There were 
feet running, the swift opening of a 
door, the crash of windows being 
pushed up and falling down again, no 
sticks to hold them up. 

‘No wonder she fainted.” The presi- 
dent’s wife that was. “But I suppose 
there’s a reason for it beside this abom- 
inable stuffiness.”’ 

“Oh, the poor little thing! Do be 
good to her, Mr. Ramsun!” Who could 
that be but the silly youngest teacher? 

They had taken her feet up and put 
them on the bench. “Let her rest.” 
“Yes, let her rest,’ they said. 

Footsteps sounded farther and far- 
ther away. There were only they two 
now in the church. 

She opened her eyes. 

He came and sneered down at her. 
‘Reason for it!” he said with curling 
lip. “Reason for it!” 

She caught that smooth soft hand, 
set her teeth in it. 

A shout of agony, and he began to 
beat her as her father had beaten her 
mother. 


CELESTIAL VISITOR 


How Long, Oh Lord? 


PAUL GRIEDER 


Black boys squatted on all fours, 
Cleaning white gents’ cuspidors. 
—Shoe shine, mister? Brush you, mister? 
(God, that tip won't raise no blister! )— 
Oh, how long? 
Not too long, 
But it’s an old familiar song. 


Racetrack sports and poolroom johnnies 
Mumbling to their dancehall bonnies. 
—Never shall I love another 
(Till I’ve made you my babe’s mother )— 
Oh, how long? 
Not too long, 
But it’s an old familiar song. 


Fritz and Tommy, Sam and Jacques, 
Sixty pounds upon your back. 
—Step it, stag it, hep it, fag it 
(God and country, louse and maggot )— 
Oh, how long? 
Not too long, 
But it’s an old familiar song. 


Celestial Visitor 
FLORENCE BECKER 


The comet has a quaint idea: 
Instead of coming every year 
Until he turns banal, like spring, 
He makes elliptic journeying 
More calculated to surprise 

And focus all the yokels’ eyes 
Upon the old familiar sky 

That he lights up in passing by. 


On Indian Art 


JEANNE D’UCEL 


that the most significant phase of 

culture in America at the present 
time is the renaissance of the Indian 
arts. 

Not long ago the Red Man was con- 
sidered a savage brute; every effort was 
made to civilize him by forcing upon 
him the ways of the whites and by rul- 
ing out of his education and his con- 
sciousness all that had any connection 
with the Indian race. A small discrim- 
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inating element was aware that the 
heritage of the Indians comprised much 
of an aesthetic nature; now the appre- 
ciation has grown; it is becoming axio- 
matic, for instance, that Indian pottery 
is comparable to archaic Greek pottery. 


And the museums are proud to display 
the wares of contemporary Indians as 
well as those of prehistoric times. 
Endowed as he is with a great love 
of color, the Indian must have very 
early turned to painting to please his 
eye and to work magic by the esoteric 
use of lines and tints. The plains In- 
dians have been known to paint ever 
since the white man entered into con- 
tact with them. They adorned their 
tepees with pictures depicting the mar- 
tial exploits of the owners of the dwell- 
ings. Calendars painted on strips of 
leather or in spiral form on a large 
hide, with a limited range of pigments, 
were used by the semi-nomadic in- 
habitants of the plains to record in 
chronological sequence the history of 
the tribe. It is probable that this type 
of painting is very old, but the mode of 
existence of these Indians and the im- 


permanency of the hides used militated 
against preservation; the only examples 
still in existence do not go back very 
far in time. 

In the Southwest, among the seden- 
tary Pueblos, adobe houses and kivas 
lent themselves admirably to the de- 
velopment of frescoes; on countless 
cliffs rock surfaces were ready at hand. 
Decorating hides was, on the other 
hand, rare, being practically limited to 
shields since the Pueblos hardly knew 
the tepee. The Rito de los Frijoles con- 
tains on the walls of its pre-historic 
cave dwellings many painted decora- 
tions of dance ceremonies, the animals 
hunted and worshipped, the ritualistic 
impersonation of mythological beings 
or Katchinas. The University of New 
Mexico has recently come into posses- 
sion of some extremely interesting fres- 
coes found under many layers of plaster 
on the walls of an old kiva in the 
neighborhood of Bernalillo. 

Petroglyphs are encountered through- 
out the Southwest; the artists who paint- 
ed them seemed to choose by preference 
the most inaccessible cliffs. Nearly all 
the outdoor paintings appear to be old, 
as if, after the coming of the whites, 
the Indian, fearing perhaps a male- 
volent influence, preferred to keep his 
painting activities in the privacy of his 
home and his temple. 

The Navajos have long been known 
for their sand paintings which they 
are extremely reluctant to let outsiders 
see. As evanescent as they are beauti- 
ful, these paintings are made with 
colored sands in the morning and 
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erased at night. They do not aim to 
tell a story nor to represent an incident, 
but rather to express in mystic fashion 
the artist’s conception of nature, the 
divinity, life. They are highly sym- 
bolical and represent a ritual that par- 
allels the beautiful and poetic ritual of 
the Indian dance. 

Dancing is not for the Red Man an 
idle pastime. It is an ardent prayer, the 
outpouring of his deeply religious soul, 
a means of communion between mortals 
and the divine spirit permeating the 
universe. By and through the dance all 
the daily actions, even those that seem 
to us the most inconsequential, are 
spiritualized. That is why the dance 
requires serious preparation; that is why 
the performers must make themselves 
ready for it by physical and spiritual 
cleansing, often by severe fasting and 
deprivation. Every gesture of it is en- 
dowed with meaning; every ornament 
used, every line painted on the body of 
the dancers has its metaphysical signifi- 
cance. Sounds, movements, colors, 
lines, constitute an organic whole as 
meticulously composed as a sonata, the 
essence of which is beauty. 


II 

Like all primitive people, the Red 
Man in his passionate attempt to un- 
ravel the mystery of life and the secret 
of the forces of nature, saw in shapes 
and especially in colors a mystic mean- 
ing and a symbolic value. While not 
ail tribes of Indians use exactly the 
same key to these symbols, there is at 
the base of it a system of thought pro- 
ceeding from a single premise, although 
it is probable that, nowadays, the sym- 
bolism is often somewhat vague in the 
minds of the artists and a purely aes- 
thetic effect is sometimes consciously 
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sought. Nevertheless, especially among 
the Southwestern Indians, symbolical 
value is highly important; for instance, 
in that region of few rains, the design 
known as the terraces of the sky where 
the clouds accumulate that give birth 
to the life-bringing rain, recurs con- 
stantly as an uttered or implied prayer. 

The four basic colors of the Indians 
represent the four corners of the world; 
they also symbolize numerous animals, 
plants and abstract ideas through a well 
thought out system of correlation and 
deduction. Red is usually the color of 
the East, of morning, of the rising sun; 
it is the color of blood, therefore of 
life and strength, of hope and warmth. 
Yellow is the color of the West, of the 
setting sun, of the road to the Happy 
Hunting Grounds, of the slinking coy- 
ote. When the Indian tries to depict 
the after world he often imagines it as 
the exact opposite of the universe of 
the living and, in consequence, he re- 
verses the meaning of his colors. 

It is idle to speculate on what might 
have been the development of the 
Indian race had this continent remained 
isolated. We know that two civiliza- 
tions had already passed their zenith 
before the coming of the Conquista- 
dores. So utterly different from their 
own were the ethical concepts and the 
life patterns of the Indians that the 
bigoted Europeans failed to appreciate 
at its just value the culture of the 
Americas. It is only of late that we 
have begun to realize how well-counded 
the philosophy of even the savage tribes 
was, and to feel that they had solved, 
in some respects more successfully than 
the palefaces, certain basic problems, 
principally the harmonious union of 
man with the forces of nature. 
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Our admiration for the Incas and the 
Mayas grows in proportion as arche- 
ology deciphers the riddle of their com- 
plex and all embracing political, social 
and economic organization; we marvel 
that such civilizations as theirs could 
develop where man had no draft ani- 
mals and never knew the wheel. The 
barbarous Aztecs had superseded the 
Mayas; as the Romans learned from the 
Greeks and built their civilization on 
the dying Athenian culture, so the Az- 
tecs proved able pupils; in spite of their 
revolting cruelty they had reached a 
high stage of civilization when Cortez 
arrived on the scene. 


Ill 

As in the old world where empires 
rose, ruled in splendor and fell to be 
replaced by other empires in turn, no 
doubt the American continent would 
have seen the flowering of other civili- 
zations, but what turn their cultures 
would have taken remains a doubtful 
puzzle. 

Instead the Indians were suddenly 
confronted by an alien spirit that de- 
stroyed all their old values, offering 
little in return that could be assimilated 
by people spiritually broken, physically 
ravaged by the diseases and the vices of 
the conquerors. It is not to be wondered 
at that they became sullen, that they 
lost their vigor and much of their pride. 
What kept them from complete anni- 
hilation was a remnant of faith in their 
old culture. When the hour was dark- 
est a messiah would appear to give new 
hope to his heartsick people; true the 
hope was ultimately shattered, but that 
it was reborn was what mattered. The 
age-old discipline of the established 
rituals persisted; it enshrined the 
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ancient buoyant faiths, it was a rock of 
ages to the tormented souls, it gave 
release to their crushing emotions, it 
proved a viatic for the beauty hungry, 
it brought to the earth-bound a little 
cosmic joy. That is why the ritual of 
the dance is at the core of Indian life; 
it has been lovingly and tenaciously 
guarded and it is the foundation of the 
modern Indian art renaissance. 

There are no longer martial exploits 
to depict on tepee walls, and, anyway, 
houses are replacing the tepees. There- 
fore the Red Man has eschewed the 
work of painting on leather with labor- 
iously made earth and vegetable pig- 
ments for paper and water colors, more 
recently oil and tempera. I shall never 
forget the delightful expression on the 
face of a Kiowa artist when he re- 
ceived a gift of a big box of water 
colors. “I shall give them a good 
time,” was his appreciative remark. 

It was at the beginning of the cen- 
tury that Mr. Kenneth M. Chapman 
who, at present, directs the Laboratory 
of Anthropology in Santa Fé, New 
Mexico, saw a few pictures representing 
Navajo dancers painted with black and 
red pencils at the ends of cardboard 
boxes. Mr. Chapman became at once 
all interest; he hunted up the artist, a 
Navajo called Api-Begay, to whom 
crayons of many colors proved an in- 
spiring stimulus. He and others of 
his tribe set to work in earnest, thrilled 
because they received some remunera- 
tion for doing the thing they wanted 
most to do and that gave the most joy. 
The Pueblos in the neighborhood of 
Santa Fé were also encouraged by white 
artists and a revival of their art is in 
full swing. In Oklahoma the Kiowas 
have been outstanding and a group of 
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them under the tutelage of Professor 
Oscar B. Jacobson have become artists 
of world renown. 

There are gifted individuals in other 
tribes; often for lack of funds they have 
not been able to develop their talents. 
The Indian Bureau under the enlight- 
ened guidance of Mr. Collier is sincere- 
ly trying to help the Indians in the best 
way by furthering their native qualities; 
it is sympathetic to the Indians’ view- 
point, a thing which previous adminis- 
trations were apt to ignore in the un- 
shakable belief that what was best for 
whites must inevitably be best also 
for all others. All who tried to help 
the Indian artists, for instance, remem- 
ber how suspiciously their disinterested 
efforts were at first looked upon. 

During the last two years some feder- 
al projects have furnished a means of 
livelihood for a number of Red artists; 
one of the types of work most in de- 
mand has been the decoration of build- 
ings with murals. The ease with which 
the painters have gone from their small 
scale water colors to these large under- 
takings is remarkable, and they have 
also mastered very rapidly the technique 
of oil painting. 

Federal encouragement and help are 
also reviving the other arts and crafts: 
pottery, basketry, weaving, etc. The 
people who were instrumental in de- 
veloping the paintings—artists and 
sincere friends of the Indians—had also 
built the foundation for the present ac- 
tivities. By their discerning encourage- 
ment to the craftsmen they had stemmed 
the deterioration which was taking 
place because of unrestricted com- 
mercialism, and inaugurated a definitely 
constructive movement: use of tradi- 
tional, beautiful and lasting vegetable 
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dyes, aesthetic forms and well com- 
posed designs in the pure Indian man- 
ner, not necessarily copies of past 
products, but avoidance of meaningless, 
perverted and decadent patterns. 


IV 

The Indian artists find their subjects 
in the ceremonies and rituals of Indian 
life, in the hunt and the games, in 
legends and in history. They have one 
thing in common whatever may be their 
tribal origins; they do not use a model 
when they work, but find in their ob- 
servant nature the memory of the scene 
which they depict. This method gives 
their paintings a striking feeling of life 
and action, of vibrating rhythm. The 
dancers dance, the deer leap, the horse- 
men swing in cadence on their charging 
mounts. Looking at these pictures one 
seems to hear the tom-tom and the flute, 
the whoop of the hunters, the neighing 
of the eager horses and their hoof beats, 
for all the figures are remarkably, radi- 
antly alive: eagle dancers resplendent 
in their fantastic wings, flute man at 
his wooing, medicine chief making ih- 
cantations, snake priests imploring the 
rain gods, corn maidens grateful for an- 
other harvest, hunters who must placate 
the buffalo, mourners who dance in 
memory of their dead.... 

The next thing that strikes the on- 
looker after this first impression of 
speed and action is the decorative qual- 
ity of the Indians’ paintings: lines, 
masses, colors, all combine to make a 
whole that sings. The Red Man loves 
color; his taste in color is not anemic 
but it is much more subtle than civilized 
people usually give him credit for; he 
knows how to use and juxtapose tints to 
obtain harmonies in a major key and 
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also in delicate undertones. The Kiowas 
are especially clever in their handling of 
paint which they apply thickly in spots 
and lines against the velvety surface 
obtained by washing it in; they succeed 
in getting not only effects of color, but 
of texture that give their work a rich- 
ness and a jewel-like brilliancy that is 
indescribable. 

Not all the pictures are of violent 
action; there are many works depicting 
scenes of quiet and repose, of medita- 
tion and even dreams and visions in- 
duced by prayer, by fasting and by 
various rituals, in which the Indian 
finds a message from the divinity, a 
direction for his conduct, a fulfilment 
of his religious ideal. These dream 
pictures are exquisitely beautiful in the 
most delicate hues as if the colors them- 
selves had become spiritualized and 
freed from earthly connections; the sub- 
jects are abstract compositions in which 
the innate aesthetic sense of the Indians 
is revealed. The Navajos and the 
Sioux, perhaps because they are nearer 
to the ancestral pattern of life, surpass 
other tribes in painting horses and wild 
animals. 

Who would expect to find among the 
rude Navajos paintings reminiscent of 
the sophisticated works of Marie 
Laurencin? Yet they exist, and in them 
we see both the delicate pastel tints and 
the subtle lines, while the stylized ren- 
dering of trees, desert plants and ani- 
mals, especially deer and antelope, 
brings to mind the ultra modern Euro- 
pean tendency and the best ancient 
Persian and Mogul tradition. 

The artistic works of the Red Man 
show very plainly his Asiatic origins. 
Most young Indian painters tried at 
some time to imitate white artists, to 
put in their pictures chiaroscuro, model- 
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ing, perspective; discriminating white 
patrons have led them back to their 
racial tradition in which their instinct 
lies, that permits them to produce 
masterpieces with an absence of back- 
ground and the use of flat surfaces, 
thus securing not merely realism but the 
decorative synthesized quality for which 
they unconsciously strive. 

Since the Indian relies on his memory 
for the scenes that he represents, he is 
not confronted with the difficulty that 
white artists constantly encounter, that 
of eliminating nonessentials; he uncon- 
sciously rejects the irrelevant that would 
burden and weaken his composition; 
the directness with which he can paint 
makes for strength and vitality; one has 
the impression, looking at his work, that 
one sees not merely an action or a scene 
but the essence of that action or that 
scene. 

For the Indian, art is not something 
to be cultivated but a natural blossom- 
ing out, a spontaneous expression of 
his joy in living, his reverence for the 
mysteries and wonders of the world, 
his deep religious instinct, his love for 
and his need of beauty. 

The present renaissance would seem 
to indicate that he is adapting himself 
to the conditions of today, that he has 
regained his racial poise, pride and 
assurance after centuries of doubt, of 
degrading uncertainty, of hope-break- 
ing sense of inferiority caused by his 
inability to compete with the whites on 
equal terms in a white-made world. 

There is perhaps, then, a hope that 
the old culture of the Indians may not 
die completely, that, revitalized and 
transformed, it will remain on this con- 
tinent to be of benefit not only to the 
Indians but also to the white popula- 
tions now rooted in the soil of America. 


Blackhawk 


EDGAR LEE MASTERS 


This is the spot where Blackhawk, fully dressed 
In the uniform that Andrew Jackson gave, 

Was buried upright, this is that West 

W hich cured at last his wrong, his heart’s unrest, 
The wound of loneliness in his hawk-like breast, 
This spot is Blackhawk’s grave. 


His body became a fellow to the rain, 

And prairie winds. They buried him with his hand 
Upon the cane which Henry Clay 

Had given him in a better day, 

Before he lost his land. 

They placed his hand upon that cane, 

Perhaps to signify his weak command, 

His need of guidance and support 

When soldiers from the Chesapeake, 

From the Chicago Fort 

Hastened to Ogle County and Bad Axe Creek. 


In death they placed his hand upon 

That walking stick, as symbol, it may be, 

As if to say ’twas possible to free 

His people, and that he might have won 

By guidance the land whereof his tribe was shorn, 
The hunting grounds, whose loss brought poverty. 
In life he had not any staff, 

In life his life was overborne 

By slaughter and the need of corn— 

This is the Indian’s, this the world’s sole epitaph. 


He had returned from Iowa, thereby 


c Breaking his word not ever to return, 

’ But forced by hunger and the need of corn 

; To seek his land and village in Illinois, 

' From which he had been driven. Then the cry 


Of Illinois was raised, and fears destroy 
Justice and mercy, and breed all cruelty. 
And there at Stillman’s Run 

j Some eighteen hundred scared militiamen 
Gathered in hate with sword and gun, 

With whisky and with food, 

Against three hundred starving Reds. 

And there they slew emerging from a wood 
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Three Indian trucemen, bearing a flag of truce. 

Such was their cowardice, their dreads, 

Such the reception to the Message men, 

Striving to say Blackhawk had come again 

To Illinois for corn, not battle, or to abuse 

The peace of White man. These three paid the price 
Of drunkenness and craven cowardice, 

Emerging with a white flag from the trees, 

Unarmed and asking peace. 


Then Blackhawk went to war! 

As a wounded eagle on the hunter swoops 

He raised the battle cry, and in courage stood 

At Bad Axe River, meeting General Scott 

With Federal soldiers, who soon was conqueror 
Of Blackhawk and his scarce four hundred troops, 
His hungry, gaunt, woe stricken band, 

His old men, women, children, ponies caught 

In this trap by the losing of his land. 


So Blackhawk made a prisoner 

Was taken in chains on a triumphal tour 

Over America, to show him the mighty stir 

Of the White man in the cities, 

To show him the cities magnificent, secure, 
Springing like blossoms from the Indian land; 
To show him the unconquerable American cities, 
Where neither justice was, nor pities, 

To show him how the Indian could not stand 
Against the White man—it could be no more. 


At last they turned him loose. And he came back 
To Illinois and looked upon the wreck 

Of his native village. With tears he passed the site 
Of his wasted hearth. His cheeks ran down with tears 
For happy days now past, his ruined home, 

Crushed by the ruthless White. 

He wandered then for years 

Back and forth, back and forth 

From Iowa to Illinois, south and north, 

East and west, 

Trying to ease the pain in his breast, 

W hile Illinois shot up with spire and dome, 
Dreaming a glorious goal; 

W hile melancholy settled on his soul, 

Facing the fate that nothing could revoke, 
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Facing it as he aged, facing it dumb— 
He could not speak out of a heart that broke. 


He died and was given burial 

W here winds on the prairie wail. 

They gave his body to the snow and rain, 
Sitting erect in a deep spaded grave; 
They placed his hand upon that cane, 

The gift of Henry Clay, 

Who tried to guide, to save 

America in his day. 


The White men had Chief Blackhawk’s land; 
But with the years it wasted, thinned, 

It blew away like sand, 

It mounted the wings of the wind, 

Leaving the once rich fields 

To the gulch, the gulley, and the dusty ditch 
Where earth had been so rich, 

Because of the grass’s roots, 

The tendrils, undershoots 

Which held the soil, and loosed it being gone. 
And every ten years the White man for a whim 
W ent further West, moved on, 

Like locusts, to consume 

Fresh land, fresh land to skim— 

These Whites, too, had their doom. 

For as they starved Chief Blackhawk, so they killed 
The land they took, they wrought des pairs 

To the home sites of future men, 

Of the land the rightful heirs. 

They did not fertilize as they tilled; 

They left the glacial soil 

Without protection to be washed by rain, 
Growing less fruitful to any toil. 

They scooped the strip-mines, leaving deep ravines, 
Where once the banners of the corn unfurled, 
While cities shot up to the sky, the world 
Became their province, conquered by machines. 


The jungle waits the cities with intercrossed 
Branches of vines on a land that is lost, 
First lost to Blackhawk, then to us, 

Whose faith has been forsworn 

Through years calamitous— 

The White man now needs corn. 


An Artist of Post-War Germany 


WALLACE ROSENBAUER 


nant painter to emerge from post- 

war Germany. Out of the welter of 
what seems to be a hopelessly embroiled 
world of embittered differences of ideals and 
aspirations, the arts alone seem to have been 
able to maintain an international and human- 
ist point of view. An artist, like anyone else, 
will be the product of his environment; but 
if he is an artist, he will see, in the material 
of his immediate world, values that are uni- 
versally humanly valid. This is the validity 
of the arts. The celebrating of regionalistic 
vanities should be left to less permanent 
media. 

One may not like Beckmann or the con- 
ditions that produced post-war Germany, but 
they cannot be ignored. Official Germany 
striving valiantly at its program of “‘all for 
the best’’ could not ignore him either, so 
last summer he was compelled to move to 
Holland. 

Beckmann himself obviously does not 
approve of the world as he finds it. Nor 
does he express that disapproval by becom- 
ing a monk or a follower of any of the 
esoteric aestheticisms affected by our more 
precious souls, but damns with all the clarity 
and vision and vociferousness of a Savono- 
rola that which he regards as evil. Naturally, 
he praises at the same high emotional pitch. 
Also, naturally, he will at times seem almost 
hysterical, as in the ‘Departure’ triptych, 
wherein the very intensity of his feeling 
seems to take him inside the physical limita- 
tions of his medium. Music is capable of 
such pitches, but so far painting is not. 

His art is profoundly realistic, but differs 
from the popular concept of realism as great 
literature differs from the Congressional 
Record. One may say that a flower is very 
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pretty, and point out that prettiness very 
prettily; or one may say that a flower is the 
manifestation of the terrible inevitable thrust 
of life, itself in growing capable of splitting 
rocks. Everyone knows that, but Beckmann 
can so paint it that that knowledge becomes 
experience—an abstract fact becomes reality. 
He paints the world and society in the same 
fashion—to the end that the things of the 
world that are real to him are also made real 
to us if we dare to so enlarge our experience. 

His use of color is purely emotional, and 
the color one finds in his painting must be 
referred not to what the layman speaks of 
as “natural color” but to an emotional or 
sensory relation between the artist and the 
experienced world—the world, that is, that 
has meaning beyond its physical connota- 
tions. A few thousand Chinese are massa- 
cred—that is a physical fact—we may per- 
haps deplore it; one person dear to us breaks 
a leg, and we grow hysterical. 

Similarly Beckmann’s use of form (the 
shapes of the figure) are references not to 
the posed model to which we are accustomed, 
but to the living dynamics of a real world— 
not to the traditionaliy pictured one. The 
last thing the trained draughtsman learns is 
how to characterize in paint the qualities of 
moving forms. From Beckmann we must 
learn not to look first at the world and then 
at his painting to see how well he imitated 
what we think we saw, but to look first at 
the painting then at the world to find what 
we missed seeing in the first place. It may 
not seem like a nice world, but certainly 
Beckmann’s painting presents a large part 
of the world as a trained and sensitive artist 


has seen it.? 

1The attention of the reader is called to the repro- 
duction of Beckmann’s Rope Dancer on page 251, and 
to the current exhibition in the Nelson Gallery. 
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Our Heritage— The Grasslands 


SIDNEY E. EKBLAW 


to the white settlers in the Ameri- 

can Midwest, in spite of floods and 
droughts, glutted markets and low prices. 
Level and gently rolling grass-covered lands 
stretch far northward from Texas to the bo- 
real borders of the Prairie Provinces of Can- 
ada. Upon these lands man has found it 
possible and profitable to graze large herds 
of cattle, to develop labor-saving machinery, 
and to cultivate extensive fields of crops. 
Here he inherited a soil made fertile by nat- 
ural chemical changes and by the addition of 
humus from the thick native grasses. No- 
where in the world do soils excel in areal ex- 
tent and fertility the prairie soils, chernozems, 
and the dark brown soils of the North Amer- 
ican grasslands. Even the continental gla- 
ciers, moving southward to the Ohio and 
Missouri rivers under climatic conditions en- 
tirely different from those of today, contrib- 
uted to this fertility by depositing fresh soil 
materials stolen from the Laurentian plateau 
on the north. 

In contrast to the cold of the past, the 
North American grasslands thrive today un- 
der a climate suitable for the production of 
crops. From the two “wll ail am growing 
season of the Texas Cotton belt to the ninety- 
day growing season of the Canadian wheat 
belt, summer temperatures permit the culti- 
vation and growth of a wide variety of nour- 
ishing foods and commercial raw materials. 
Precipitation increases from fifteen inches 
along the western margins to more than fifty 
inches at the eastern border where native 
hardwoods supplant the prairie bluestems. 
Unreliability of rainfall makes the western 
Great Plains one of the world’s danger or 
famine zones. 

Besides being favorable for grasses and 
cultivated crops, the climate stimulates the 
plains dweller to great activity and accom- 
plishment. Variability of weather stirs the 
blood; man may be sluggish one day when 
a warm moist breeze wafts balmy tempera- 
tures from the Gulf northward, and full of 
energy the next when a brisk, bracing draft 
from the northwest clears the air of moisture 


Note has been kind and generous 


and drops the temperature fifteen to twenty 
degrees. Cyclonic storms and seasonal fluctu- 
ations never allow the inhabitants of the 
grasslands to be bored with monotony of 
climate. Here, then, Nature spread out a 
level land, endowed it with fertile top soil, 
mantled it with grass, and conditioned it 
with an equable climate—all to await the 
coming of a new people. 


II 

Several peoples early came in contact with 
the North American grasslands but none re- 
alized their potentialities. The Plains In- 
dians, predecessors of the whites, cannot be 
discredited for not developing their environ- 
mental camp grounds for they had no beast 
of burden other than the dog. The Spanish, 
first of the whites to gaze across the expan- 
sive grasslands, were handicapped in their 
exploration and occupation of the region by 
their approach from the southwest across the 
most arid parts of North America. Further- 
more they sought wealth in minerals rather 
than in fertile black soils. French explorers, 
also desiring wealth in a moment, based their 
claims for control only upon the fur industry. 
Thus they stretched their outposts from the 
St. Lawrence to the Mississippi and threat- 
ened to confine the English colonists to the 
Atlantic seaboard. In contrast to the Span- 
ish and French the English sought a freedom 
born of the soils. 

The permanent habilitation of the grass- 
lands began in the latter decade of the eight- 
eenth and early part of the nineteenth cen- 
turies. American colonists, being pressed by 
an increased population east of the Appa- 
lachians, carefully weighed the reports of the 
frontiersman of the West. By 1820 Ameri- 
can settlers began to claim prairie lands along 
the eastern and southeastern borders of the 
grasslands where the vegetation changed 
from the timber of the East to the grasses of 
the West. Brought up in a woodland en- 
vironment they advanced timidly into the fer- 
tile grass-covered plains. They did not know 
how to make themselves at home there. And 
when the pioneers reached the real grass- 
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lands, they proceeded more hesitatingly. No 
trees were to be had for dwellings and stock- 
ades; water supplies were unavailable to the 
settlers between the sluggish streams; and no 
one had constructed a plow of sufficient 
strength to break the prairie sod. Conse- 
quently many of the migrants preferred to 
move across the Great Plains and to the Pa- 
cific Coast beyond, hoping to gain wealth 
more rapidly by mining and commerce. Thus, 
on the grasslands, the period 1840-1900 was 
the era of the American cowboy, for he 
ranged the illimitable plains unhampered by 
the fences of the more conservative ranchers 
and the dry land farmers who were to come. 
It was not until the early part of the twen- 
tieth century that agriculturalists imagined 
they had conquered the Great Plains. In the 
light of present conditions—droughts, dust 
storms, crop failures, and overgrazing—they 
are realizing that Nature cannot be conquered 
and that they must adapt their economic and 
social activities to fit the environmental con- 
ditions of the grasslands. 

Agricultural occupance of the grasslands 
was primed by artificial measures. It did not 
develop spontaneously. Veterans returning 
from the Civil War met the Administration 
slogan ‘‘A farm for everybody.” The Home- 
stead Act of 1862 encouraged settlers to ad- 
vance into the grasslands, claim land, and 
bring it under cultivation. To hold their land 
they had to construct buildings and plant 
windbreaks, the origin of most of the trees 
that now stand in decay about old home- 
steads. Railroad companies, granted immense 
areas of land by the government to encour- 
age the construction of new lines, maintained 
real estate offices to dispose of this land to 
settlers who would later contribute freight to 
the railroad. Propaganda was spread all over 
the East, some even reaching western Europe. 
Hundreds of land agents speculated on prop- 
erty, buying tracts from the government 
cheaply and selling to settlers at an unbeliev- 
able profit. Land changed hands many times 
during the period of 1870-1930 and only 
now is stability of ownership becoming a 
reality in this great agricultural Utopia. 


Ill 
The Western grasslands are one of the five 
world’s granaries from which come surpluses 
of grains and meats that supply food to the 
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densely populated districts. As granaries, 
grassland areas constitute one of the most 
important factors in national and interna- 
tional economic and political life. Unfortu- 
nately economic and political conspiracies too 
often entangle the otherwise efficient distri- 
butive system and cause thousands of people 
to go undernourished, hundreds to starve and 
perish, while food rots in the regions of pro- 
duction. A moderate population in the level 
fertile grasslands produces huge surpluses of 
commercial crops, crops that can be sold for 
cash, rather than a variety of foodstuffs and 
raw materials necessary for a mere sub- 
sistence. To these surpluses the regions of 
dense population turn le their staple foods. 
Prices rise as surpluses drop when droughts, 
floods, freezes or pests, such as grasshoppers, 
bring destruction to the fields in one or two 
of the world’s granaries. Prices fall and con- 
sumers live more fully as surpluses increase 
during periods of optimum production. 

Furthermore, densely populated districts 
look to the grasslands to absorb a major share 
of the world’s increasing population. Some 
500,000,000 people occupied the world’s 
57,000,000 square miles of land surface in 
1700; approximately 650,000,000 occupied 
the same area in 1800. With the passing of 
another century, however, the population had 
more than doubled, and by 1935 totaled 
more than 2,000,000,000. This tremendous 
increase has been associated with industrial- 
ization and the subjugation of the grasslands. 
Should such an increase recur within the next 
150 years, intensive agriculture must replace 
the extensive farming of the present, and 
return greater yields and more food from the 
same acreage. It must be remembered that 
sixty per cent of the world’s population is 
engaged in agricultural and closely related 
activities. We may well wonder if this same 
proportion will persist when the population 
totals 4,000,000,000. 

To date what has happened to the legacies 
left by Nature in our own extensive grass- 
lands? Increased demand for meat in the 
latter part of the nineteenth century encour- 
aged the western rancher to increase the num- 
ber of cattle on the range. Heavy pasturing 
during years of drought killed the native 
grasses and sage brush, cacti and weeds; and 
barren tracts of loose soil ready for wind 
erosion now appear. In response to high 
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prices for wheat much of the Great Plains 
was broken and brought under cultivation. 
Loosened ground, absence of sod, and ill- 
advised methods of culture contributed to 
rapid removal of the fertile top soil by the 
rapid runoff after thundershowers. Thou- 
sands of acres of rolling land that should 
have been left in grass, or cultivated along 
contours, now lie gouged by gullies, unsuited 
for any use. Millions of tons of grassland 
top soil now lie in the Gulf of Mexico, car- 
ried there by the * * Mississippi and its 
host of tributaries. In the mad scramble to 
assemble wealth and gain fortune, settlers 
drained swamps and ponds to provide more 
acres for commercial crops. This drainage 
lowered the ground water table to such an 
extent that native and cultivated plants have 
found it difficult and sometimes impossible 
to tide over periods of drought. Thus com- 
mercial crops fail and stock pastures dwindle. 
Besides, destruction of natural vegetation and 
the draining of swamp lands have made it 
difficult for the native birds to find refuge 
and make their homes. It has been estimated 
that a pair of quail or prairie chicken con- 
sume over 100,000 insects per acre annually. 
Yet these two species of birds have been 
slaughtered by the thousands. Wild ducks 
and geese find resting and feeding spots few 
and far between. Fish, once so numerous in 
every stream after spring rains, find their 
natural habitats dry in the summer or pol- 
luted by sewage. These are but a few of the 
many examples of flagrant and wanton waste 
of natural resources in our grasslands. 

It seems that a more rational viewpoint is 
developing among the grassland peoples. 
After the first rash outburst to make a for- 
tune in a decade, the plains dweller is be- 
ginning to realize the necessity of conserva- 
tive practices that will assure for his posterity 
some of the resources inherited from Nature. 
Soil conservation is becoming a common term 
among the progressive agriculturists. Soil is 
being preserved in its native location by the 
return to pasture of thousands of acres of 
marginal sub-producing lands. Sloping lands 
and areas subjected to deficiencies of rainfall 
yield higher and more certain returns in 
grass than in spasmodic grain production. 
Systematic and controlled grazing prevents 
the killing of native grasses during periods 
of drought. In the productive areas of Mis- 
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souri, Iowa, Illinois, Indiana, and eastern 
Kansas and Nebraska, strip farming, contour 
cultivation, and systematic crop rotation con- 
stitute methods, new to America, for the pre- 
servation of soil and the retention of ground 
water. Less drainage, regulated flow of ar- 
tesian wells, and the construction of innumer- 
able reservoirs also increase the ground water 
supplies and tend to raise the ground water 
table to a level high enough for groping 
plant roots to reach. Regrassing of sub- 
marginal lands also guarantees greater reten- 
tion of rain water and less soil erosion. The 
many trees of the homestead era have passed 
their prime. New trees must be set out to 
annie shade, to restore beauty to the grass- 


land areas, to create windbreaks for the 
plains homesteads, and to cause the drifting 
of snow that will melt and raise the ground 
water table for particular garden areas. 


IV 

The population of the American Midwest 
is now looking ahead and planning long-time 
policies for the efficient utilization of the 
grasslands. With hit-and-miss methods of 
the past, progress has been accidental. Care- 
ful botanical studies are now being made to 
determine the climatic requirements of the 
native pasture grasses and the amount of 
grazing that these grasses will endure under 
several sets of climatic conditions, particular- 
ly temperature and rainfall. Other studies 
disclose that the presence of certain plants 
indicate conditions suitable for certain com- 
mercial crops. The survey and analysis of 
the many grassland soils, begun within the 
quarter of a century past, is being carried 
rapidly forward. From such analyses, in 
connection with plant indicators and a 
knowledge of climatic conditions, agricultur- 
al advisors recommend the best crops for the 
land. Bankers and tax officials turn to the 
soil survey reports to determine the actual 
and assessed valuation of the real estate. 
No more is a flat price quoted for any or all 
lands within a given locality; buyers investi- 
gate the soils, the drainage, the climatic en- 
vironment, and the past record of the farm 
among other factors when planning to pur- 
chase. Engineers are gathering from topo- 
graphic maps and from meteorological re- 
cords data on which to base their recommen- 
dations for proper agricultural utilization of 
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lands and for the construction of flood con- 
trol devices that will prove equal to the han- 
dling of the maximum precipitation recorded 
for any one area. All of the research now 
being carried on in the grasslands is to help 
in determining the most efficient utilization 
of the lands that will safeguard this utility to 
future generations. Much more work re- 
mains to be done. On further research may 
be based the foundation for improved local 
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transportation, rural electrification, farm se- 
curity, codperative and community purchas- 
ing, and numerous other projects to elevate 
the social conditions within the grasslands. 
From these data and records long-time po- 
litical and social policies can be determined 
that will — the deterioration of our liv- 
ing standards to the level of those in some 
European and Asiatic farmlands. 


The Biologist’s Story of Life 


JAMEs RICE 


never become a national issue, but 

it will probably continue to consti- 
tute a pleasing and profitable diversion for 
scientific persons who can achieve as much 
as an “A” in English 2. Scientific writing 
can become loathsomely dull, but it need 
not be, and some scientists know it. Even 
today Huxley seems to deserve the accolade 
for top-flight popularization, despite the fact 
that he lived in a century which excites our 
nostalgia. Happily he never courted the 
standardization characterizing the output of 
thin, thoughtful, popularizing books which 
made their appearance in the “twenties” and 
which marked the beginning of a cycle of 
such literary effort. 

Like the business cycles these cycles tend 
to permanency. The production of books 
explaining the physician would in themselves 
guarantee the perpetuation of such a cycle. 
Why is it that physicians write so well? 
Perhaps it is because books about physicians 
cannot escape the warm humanity of their 
profession. The intrinsic humanity of the 
subject matter seems to flow over into the 
very grammatical fiber of such writing. 

A parasitic worm, a little invader of the 
intestines of man and beast, furnishes the shy 
secretive model for Professor Goldschmidt’s 
Ascaris, the Biologist’s Story of Life... The 
worm’s name is a pretty one and so is the 
worm if one is able to separate thinking 
about him as a pulsating piece of proto- 
plasm, from thinking about his environmen- 
tal predilections. The biologist can achieve 


Hi best to popularize science may 
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such dissociation of thinking. 

Professor Goldschmidt’s distinction as a 
geneticist guarantees his ability to write ac- 
curately about biology; his broad culture 
guarantees his ability to write interestingly. 
He has avoided the pontifical utterances and 
well-burnished clichés of science as well as 
those reluctant dalliances with symbolic in- 
terpretation of the ‘‘facts of life” in terms 
of the innocuous petunia. Nevertheless he 


displays no hesitancy in using the definitive 
scientific term when he might have chosen 
some vernacular word loaded with obscur- 
antism. 

Ascaris is really a little introduction to 
comparative animal physiology for the lay- 


man. It postulates with devastating clarity 
the fact that the worm can do just about 
everything which a man can do in the raw 
fundamental biologic sense. Ascaris breathes, 
feels, carries on a complicated metabolism, 
moves (not less gracefully than man) and 
reproduces. What more could one ask? 
One wonders if the author has not had 
his sly cynical jest in choosing a parasitic 
worm as the creature about which to build 
an exposition of comparative functional bi- 
ology. In the book, he is characterized as 
man, ‘that most complicated and dangerous 
of all living beings.’ Like the worm, man 
it must be confessed, knows also his mo- 
ments of obfuscation—these under the stars 
and not in the alkaline confines of the small 
intestine. Certainly the book may furnish 
some comfort to the unhappy perfectionist 
who momentarily forgets the short chrono- 
logical distance back to our saurian hey-dey. 
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On the other hand such a book might well 
provide the unhappy perfectionist with sut- 
cidal intent when he is caused to contem- 
plate the heavy accretion of biologic mud 
clinging to his aspiring boots. 

In the sections on cell division and hered- 
ity Professor Goldschmidt is distinctly at his 
best, and it is a very good best. One who 
can safely thread the dark mazes of Army 
Alpha to the twelve-year old stage can get 
a lot of information and even comfort from 
these as well as other sections, because the 
book was written to be understood. 

Japanese customs are often adduced as 
explanatory material in this book. Not a 
few American biologists have come to know 
the graciousness and eager scientific adula- 
tion of the Japanese during their exchange 
professorships at Tokyo and elsewhere in 
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Japan. They will tell you that the Japanese 
are a courteous and kindly people when 
“manifest destiny’’ is mute. 

It is not likely that much travel was need- 
ed to sharpen the humor of this writer. It 
slips out too gracefully to have been a geo- 
graphical artifact. In commenting upon the 
phenomena of sex and fertilization Professor 
Goldschmidt recalls his astonishment to read 
in the press of the production of little bears 
by virgin propagation. A French biologist 
seemed to have done that very thing until 
the author realized that the French word 
“oursin” means ‘“‘little bear’’ and ‘“‘sea 
urchin” too. A reporter, it seems, had mere- 
ly moistened his lips at the Pierian spring. 
Much earlier Jacques Loeb had induced par- 
thenogenesis in marine animals with a grain 
of salt, actually and not proverbially. 


Eastward, Ho! 


WALLACE BROWN 


the imagination by reality, and in- 
stead of thinking how things may 
be, to see them as they are.”” This noble aim 
for travellers, as set down by Dr. Johnson in 
the eighteenth century, was long in being 
realized. Throughout the two previous cen- 
turies in England it was considered the 
traveller's privilege to tell ‘‘tall stories’’-—to 
intermingle fact and fiction. Even at the end 
of the eighteenth century, travellers’ reports 
were viewed with suspicion. In 1790, for 
example, James Bruce, himself an intrepid 
traveller, severely criticized the professors at 
Oxford for refusing to believe that the no- 
madic Arabs in northern Africa were eaters 
of lions. Bruce says that the professors ‘‘took 
it as a subversion of the natural order of 
things, that a man should eat a lion, when 
it had long passed as almost the peculiar 
province of the lion to eat man!” 
Nevertheless the part that English travel- 
lers and travel books have played in popu- 
larizing at home the customs, commodities, 
and culture of distant lands has been highly 
significant. And only lately has this signifi- 
cance been fully realized. One recent book 
—Samuel C. Chew’s The Crescent and the 


“Tite USE of travelling is to regulate 


Rose'—shows how interesting and important 
the influence of travellers can be. 

Professor Chew’s main thesis in this book 
is the effect on Elizabethan and seventeenth- 
century London of English interest in the 
Near and Middle East, chiefly the Turkish 
Levant. He treats the subject as ‘‘a student 
of English literature,” and begins with a 
chapter on ‘“‘tales and tale-bearers’” from the 
East. 

Most of these Elizabethan travellers were 
incapable of seeing things as they are, and 
as often as not entertained their readers with 
stories like Othello’s to Desdemona, of “men 
whose heads Do grow beneath their shoul- 
ders.’” Professor Chew explains this tendency 
to fabricate: 

The actual experiences and adventures of travel- 
lers, exaggerated in the retelling . . . did little 
or nothing to lessen the credulity with which 
these old traditions of the East were accepted at 
home. It is true that travellers’ tales were pro- 
verbially untrustworthy. . . But both the critical 
instinct and the necessary accumulation of testi- 
mony were lacking to differentiate the fabulous 
from the real. . . 

And he concludes that ‘it was the part of 
the returned wanderer to tell of the wonders 
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he had seen; and equally it was the part of 
the stay-at-home to doubt his word.” But, 
oftener than not, the Elizabethan reader al- 
though doubting still believed. 

Professor Chew then takes the modern 
reader on a detailed and somewhat lengthy 
pilgrimage through Greece to the Holy Land, 
then north into Syria and south into Egypt, 
exhibiting these countries as they appeared 
to the Elizabethan traveller. The topograph- 
ical picture thus portrayed is an excellent 
background for the succeeding chapters 
which deal with “the great Turk, the present 
terror of the world.”” For, as the author 
says, “in the fourteenth century a cloud arose 
in the East and from the fifteenth till far 
into the seventeenth the Ottoman peril hung 
over Europe.” 

This peril, as reported and exaggerated by 
travellers and as symbolized by the Turk as 
“the scourge of Christendom,” had a power- 
ful influence on Elizabethan literature. In 
drama the Turk, Moor, or Saracen (the 
names were often used interchangeably) be- 
came one of the most popular and spectacu- 
lar figures on the stage. In masque and pag- 
eant the Oriental added the exotic splendor 
of the East, with his gorgeous robes and 
glittering jewels; through tragedy he stalked, 
richly arrayed and agonizingly cruel—an 
ideal villain for the robust taste of the Eliza- 
bethans; and the somber heights of his 
jealousy, cruelty, and intrigue were immor- 
talized in his prototype, the mighty Tambur- 
laine of Christopher Marlowe. 

In non-dramatic Elizabethan literature the 
Turk appears mainly in the numerous po- 
lemics and diatribes against him. The ac- 
counts of travellers and the flood of contem- 
porary mews pamphlets pretending to give 
the latest information from the East contrib- 
uted to this denunciatory literature. That 
the Turks were merciless haters of Christians 
and a menace to Europe also added fuel to 
the flame. Thus religious zeal and a genuine 
fear of invasion were instrumental in en- 
gendering this literature of attack on the 
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Mohammedan infidel. 

After a preliminary chapter on the rela- 
tionship between England and Persia in the 
Renaissance, Professor Chew plunges into 
an elaborate account of the Sherley brothers, 
Sir Anthony and Sir Robert, two of the most 
colorful English travellers of the time. Both 
were closely and excitingly associated with 
early English trading ventures in Persia; and 
the fortunes of both were as mercurial as 
those of their later Persian brother, the fic- 
tionized hero of James Morier’s Hajji Baba. 

Thorough and interesting studies of piracy 
in the Mediterranean, of Mohammedanism 
and the Koran, and of “Moslems on the 
London stage’’ conclude Professor Chew’s 
account of The Crescent and the Rose. His 
book may be accepted as the definitive por- 
trayal of the cultural relationships between 
England and the Levant during the Renais- 
sance. And in the establishment of these 
relationships travellers and travel books were 
the main channels of influence. 

What is needed next in this field is fur- 
ther study of English interest in the Near 
East in the eighteenth and nineteenth centu- 
ries. In these centuries the importance of 
travel literature was even greater than it was 

uring the Renaissance; for by 1800 travel- 
lers to the Near East had learned “‘to regu- 
late the imagination by reality, and instead 
of thinking how things may be, to see them 
as they are.” And their travel books became 
correspondingly more accurate and more 
popular. In English literature at home, too, 
the influence of interest in the Near East 
was more direct and wide-spread than ever 
before. “Stick to the East,” it is ‘the only 
poetical policy,” Byron wrote to Thomas 
Moore in 1813; and such best-sellers as 
Byron’s Childe Harold and Turkish verse 
tales, Moore’s Lalla Rookh, Felicia Heman’s 
Modern Greece, and the picaresque novels, 
Anastatius and Hajji Baba, by Thomas Hope 
and James Morier show that this ‘‘policy” 
paid dividends for prose as well as poetry. 
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Shelley: A Symbol 


CARL GRABO 


ROFESSOR Newman I. White, the 
Pezinen: Shelley scholar, has recently 

published The Unextinguished Hearth, 
a collection of the criticisms of Shelley which 
appeared in literary magazines, reviews, and 
quarterlies during his lifetime and upon 
word of his death. The collection is ex- 
haustive and it is unlikely that any consid- 
erable item has been overlooked. Professor 
White supplies also an Introduction, a 
Chronological Summary, and a Summary by 
Periodicals. The brief introductory note to 
each item gives information about the writer, 
the periodical, and kindred matters. It is an 
informative and exact work which should be 
of interest to many readers other than Eng- 
lish scholars. 

In addition to the familiar reviews from 
Blackwood’s, the Quarterly, and The Ex- 
aminer are others now reprinted for the first 
time, the effect of which is somewhat to 
alter the usual notion that Shelley was al- 
most wholly ignored during his lifetime or, 
when criticized, was savagely abused only 
and never defended except by Leigh Hunt. 
The abuse is there, and virulent it is, but 
there is also ardent praise. Even while alive 
Shelley had his admirers. The word genius 
freely appears in the criticisms of his work. 
Even the reviewers who attacked him most 
savagely for the most part acknowledged his 
powers—powers which they declared prosti- 
tuted to evil ends. Shelley, immoral, atheisti- 
cal, and anarchistic, destroyer of home, 
church, and state was in their eyes danger- 
ous because talented. Only too truly and 
powerfully did he depict the evils of insti- 
tutions which it was to the advantage of the 
tuling class and its tool, a venal press, to 
perpetuate. Professor White declares, ‘‘that 
Shelley’s critics were not blind to his genius, 
but merely afraid of it. If they were stupid 
beyond the amount of stupidity inherent in 
normal human nature, it was the stupidity 
of fear and not of blindness.’’ He concludes: 


The really remarkable phenomenon, in the light 
of the times, is that Shelley received any favorable 


1Duke University Press. 


criticism at all, beyond that of the radical propa- 
gandists. Much of the more violently radical ap- 
preciation, like much of the violently conservative 
denunciation, has little literary significance, since 
to these reviewers Shelley was much less a poet 
than a symbol. Beyond this, however, there re- 
mains a surprisingly large amount of favorable 
criticism based largely on the real poetic value of 
his work. The obvious explanation is a very 
hopeful one for those who wish to believe that 
literary merit depends for recognition on some- 
thing besides mere accident. Under circumstances 
almost perfectly adapted for his obliteration, the 
genuine appreciation that Shelley received is a 
testimony both to the strength of genius and to 
the innate inability of criticism to be totally blind 
to it. 

It is possible, no doubt, to derive a meager 
satisfaction from these facts. Genius, once it 
has commanded a hearing, cannot be wholly 
cried down. But what of Shelley’s case had 
he not had a private income, one not large 
but sufficing to pay the printer? Had Shel- 
ley been penniless would any of his works 
have been printed, if indeed he had had the 
strength, after earning his bread, to produce 
them? Genius would do well, if heretical, 
to be born with a strong body, and into af- 
fluent circumstances. Geniuses not so Cir- 
cumspect, the mute inglorious Shelleys, have 
not menaced bigotry and privilege. 

Indeed as it is, despite Shelley’s survival 
and the slow growth of his poetic fame, 
calumny has done very well in circumscrib- 
ing the danger of his heresies. It is still 
the convention to speak of him as a lyric 
poet, not as a thinker and critic of social 
institutions. He was, it is said, eccentric, un- 
balanced, a little mad. He wrote hysterically 
of kings, and priests, and social injustice. 
Let us charitably disregard his boyish errors 
and think of him as the author of ‘The 
Skylark”” in which speaks the true poetic 
genius. It is an old device. What cannot be 
wholly silenced or ignored can be blandly 
distorted and falsified. Shelley had a too re- 
alistic perception of mankind and social 
institutions. Few have the courage to face 
his revelation and admit its truth. Therefore 
the realistic, the revolutionary Shelley, has 
been minimized, ridiculed, or ignored. The 
hostile reviewers could not, as it chanced, 
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wholly destroy him, for his work was too 
great and their power too limited. But they 
scotched the snake and their influence per- 
sists even to this day. 

For the world believes pretty much what 
it wishes to believe. It tries to render Shelley 
innocuous by ignoring or belittling all that 
is most important in his work. In like man- 
ner it has metamorphosed the stark realistic 
admonitions of Christ into a ritualism whose 
concern is with an after life in which the 
world either does not believe or for which 
it cares very little. Its treasure is here and 
now. The children of this world have al- 
ways had small use for the children of light. 
But the children of light are truly concerned 
with this world. Shelley is, indeed, a symbol 
and as a symbol more important either than 
as man or poet. He is a symbol, like other 
poets and innovators, of the creative—the 
constructive, principle of life. If he and they 
are, as Shelley declared, the unacknowledged 
legislators of the world, their influence is 
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surreptitious. They steal upon the affections 
of men and bring light slowly to unwilling 
eyes. It may be that they do in the end pre- 
vail. So Shelley tried to believe and some- 
times did believe, though not always—per- 
haps at the end of his days not at all. But 
in times like ours, so like the times in which 
Shelley lived, though worse, it is not easy 
to hold the faith. There are great nations 
in which today a Shelley could get no hear- 
ing. His words could not even find a 
printer. He would not himself survive. A 
modicum of free speech is necessary or gen- 
ius itself is rendered inarticulate and futile. 
The reviewers of the Quarterly, though fas- 
cists at heart, were inefficient by modern 
standards. Their successors in Germany and 
Italy do a more thorough job and the Shel- 
leys, if they exist, are unheard. Is it 
symptomatic that in countries still relatively 
free it is becoming harder to find publishers 
for books and articles on Shelley? Shelley 
is a symbol of liberty. 


In their rule is but one 
clause: Do what ye will. For 
freemen, well born and well 
instructed, conversant with 
honorable company, have by 
nature an instinct and a spur 
which always impels them to 
follow virtue and to avoid 
vice; and this they name their 
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PASTEURIZATION 
The Best Known of Treatments for Milk 


Presented by the 
Milk Service Association of Kansas City 


R. CHARLES H. MAYO, world- 
D famous physician and surgeon of 

Rochester, Minnesota, has declared in 
an authorized interview that, in his judg- 
ment, pasteurization is the best of all the 
known treatments for the nation’s milk sup- 
ply, and, in the final analysis, for all of its 
dairy products. 


“The nation’s milk constitutes a problem 
that is the source of no little concern to our 


health authorities particularly,” said Dr. 
Mayo, “and to our medical practitioners 


generally.” 


“Properly handled,” he added, ‘‘the situa- 
tion is not a particularly difficult one to 
control; neglected, it may quickly become a 
menace involving countless lives.” 

Dr. Mayo has spoken, not alone as one of 
the ranking members of his profession, but 
as the chief health officer of the city which 
the Mayo brothers have made renowned. 
Since being induced to shoulder the responsi- 
bilities of that office, Dr. Mayo has inaugu- 
rated many regulations for milk producers 
and distributors that have given to consumers 
in and about Rochester a supply of dairy 
products as near 100 per cent in purity and 
food properties as good cows, medical sci- 
ence, care and common sense can make them. 


There have been several pasteurization 
plants installed in Rochester during the past 


few years and all the milk from Dr. Mayo’s 
Holstein and Guernsey herds undergoes the 
same rigid supervision and treatment that 
prevails elsewhere throughout the country- 
side. 


“After having studied for many years the 
problem of safe milk,” Dr. Mayo has official- 
ly declared, “I am of the opinion that 
pasteurization is the only known treatment 
which adequately serves the purpose for 
which it was intended, namely, that of. de- 
stroying germ cells without materially reduc- 
ing the food properties. I do not contend 
that pasteurization will make unclean milk 
clean. I do contend, however, and can 
prove by the records, that pasteurization will 
and does make unsafe milk safe.” 


Dr. Mayo asserts that pasteurization, which 
is accomplished at 145 degrees of heat over 
a period of not less than 30 minutes, destroys 
germs, “organisms so delicate,” he stated, 
“that it is quite unnecessary to heat the milk 
at a higher temperature. 

“With proper care thenceforth,” Dr. Mayo 
continued, “no more germs can make their 
entry into the milk, and the consumer will 
obtain an absolutely safe and nutritious 
product.” 

The comment of Dr. Mayo relative to 
epidemics and the part which the milk sup- 
ply generally plays in them is interesting. 
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“Even though we are able through rigid 
and constant supervision of our herds and 
their surroundings to offer the public reason- 
able protection against impure milk, epi- 
demics have not been prevented,” he said. 
“This fact indirectly supports what I have 
previously stated as my belief, that pasteuri- 
zation, while not making unclean milk clean, 
will make unsafe milk safe. 

“In case of epidemic it has been demon- 
strated that pasteurization properly performed 
will destroy the germs responsible for the 
disease and its spread and consequently re- 
store the community to normal, healthful 
conditions, Often we have found hundreds 
made ill by the impure supply from one un- 
healthy cow. It is comparatively simple to 
trace trouble of that sort to a herd which is 
infected, but to trace it to a single animal is 
a much more difficult matter. 


“But whether the contamination originates 
from one or a dozen cows, pasteurization is 
an absolute insurance against a continuance 
of the outbreak, and furthermore a complete 
and certain check.” 

Dr. Mayo declares that the opposite of 
the pasteurization treatment, which aims to 
destroy germs by instant and continuous 
chilling, ‘‘signally fails of purpose for the 
reason that it does not destroy.” 

“Such a treatment,” said Dr. Mayo, “‘pre- 
vents germs from multiplying, and nothing 
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else. Multiplication is resumed, however, 
immediately the chill is sufficiently out of 
the milk.” 


Dr. Mayo gave it as his opinion that pas- 
teurization delays the process of souring. 


“Souring is a natural process in milk that 
comes with age, and to many is not objec- 
tionable,”” Dr. Mayo stated. ‘‘Souring pre- 
vents putrefaction. Preventing souring by 
destroying the lactic acid organisms which 
produce the souring makes the putrefactive 
process more rapid unless the milk is kept 
cold.” 


Questioned as to the often-repeated state- 
ment that pasteurized milk is not the best 
for babies on the theory that its food value 
has been reduced, Dr. Mayo declared that 
“babies, fed raw and pasteurized milk, show 
a slight average difference in the net daily 
gain in weight during the feeding period 
when given orange or tomato juice. The 
slight difference might truthfully be said to 
be in favor of the milk that has undergone 
the pasteurization treatment.” 


Dr. Mayo expressed the opinion that “it 
is within the province of the board of health 
of any community to insure good and safe 
milk. 


“The protection of the public can be in- 
sured by pasteurization,” he said. “‘It is the 
only safe way.” 


Copyright 1925—Dairy Products Institute 
of America, Saint Paul, Minn. 


Contributors to This Issue 


Our frontispiece, by J. J. Lankes, is repro- 
duced through the courtesy of the Woodcut 
Society, which incidentally is soon to bring 
out a symposium, entitled Te Romance of 
Fine Prints. We are indebted to Mr. Robert 
Fowler of the Woodcut Society for permis- 
sion to print this frontispiece. To the Nelson 
Gallery, we must express our thanks for 
permission to reproduce Frederick Taubes’ 
Accordion Player, which was recently ex- 
hibited, and Rope Dancer by Max Beckmann, 
whose works are being shown in the current 
display. The paintings of the Kansas City 
artist, Joseph Meert, have recently been on 
exhibit at the Woman’s City Club. One of 
these—The Road up the Hill—is presented 
by courtesy of the Kansas City Art Institute. 
Dr. and Mrs. Clarence R. Decker have kind- 
ly permitted us to make a cut of Thomas 
Hart Benton’s Drink of Water in the Spring, 
which is one of the works in their private 
collection. We wish to express our gratitude 
to all of the artists whose works appear in 
this issue. 


Glen Baker has published verse and prose 
both in England and America. His “‘Oil- 
field Oleographs” appeared in our Winter 
number. 


Dorothea Bowen, of Lawrence, Kansas, 
has published verse in various magazines, 
including previous issues of the University 
Review. 


Wallace Brown was educated at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan and at Oxford. He has 
published articles in the New Humanist and 
in various learned journals. 


Harold Buschman was educated at Chi- 
cago, Marburg, and Leipzig. 
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Allen Crafton is Director of the School of 
Dramatics at the University of Kansas. He 


has published poetry in previous issues of 
the University Review, 


Hazel Cullen is a Wisconsin writer who 
draws her material from her native Mil- 
waukee. She has published her work in 
American Prefaces and elsewhere. 


Mary Bell Decker will be remembered for 
her pen portraits of Carl Sandburg and 
Donald Witherstine in earlier issues. She 
is a novelist and lecturer who has written 
many articles for magazines and newspapers. 


Babette Deutsch is internationally famous 
as a poet and critic. 
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Carrow De Vries attended the University use the cleaning 
of Michigan. He will be remembered for ; hich 
his distinguished ‘‘Prison Transfer” in our service W see 
last issue. has satisfactorily 


served the best 
homes season 
after 
E. S. Draper was born in Japan, and now season 
lives in Kansas, where she once taught 
school. She has published work in numerous ¢ 
magazines and has been on the honor role 


of O’Brien’s Best Stories for three successive 
years. One of her stories was reprinted in 


D’Nova is the pen-name of a man in 
Lansing Penitentiary. 


Home Rug & Curtain 


his 1930 volume. Cleaning Co. 
“Perfect Garment Cleaning” 

D. von Ruysdael Drenner has been a fre- Furniture Upholstered and Refinished 
quent contributor to the University Review. 


VA. 7900 
Main Office: 48th & Forest Branch Office 4729 Troost 


Jeanne d’Ucel, a native of France, received 
her education at the University of Grenoble. 
Her works include Berber Art (University 
of Oklahoma Press) and various translations 


of Arab and Berber songs and poems. FEDERAL 
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faculty of the University of Kansas City. He 
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Paul Grieder studied at the University of 
Iowa and at Yale University. He spent eight 
years in China. At present he is on the staff 
of Montana State College. 


Carl Grabo, professor at the University 
of Chicago, is the author of many books— 
among them The Technique of the Novel, 
and A Man and a Woman. He has pub- 
lished four books on Shelley: A Newton 
Among Poets, Prometheus Unbound, The 
Meaning of the Witch of Atlas, and The 
Magic Plant. 


VAlentine 4710 
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Edgar Lee Masters’ more recent volumes 
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man. In our last issue we published his SUMMER SUITS 
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and of the University of Chicago, where he 
taught Chaucer. He has recently been ap- 
pointed to a Guggenheim Fellowship, which 
will take him to England for at least a year. 


Clara Williams Smith has published her 
work in Poetry: A Magazine of Verse, 
Voices, and The Harp. 


Kathleen Sutton is a story writer of An- 
niston, Alabama. 


Velma West Sykes, a native of Kansas, 
has published work in The Saturday Evening 
Post and The Country Gentleman. She is 
on the staff of the Kansas City Star. 


Coral Almy Wilson lives in the Ozarks. 
She has published a good deal of work deal- 
ing with her native region. 
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TYPOGRAPHICAL NOTE 


The body of The University Review is 
set in Intertype Garamond. This type, 
designed in 1540 by Claude Garamond, 
has been adapted to modern machine 
composition; but it retains its original 
characteristics—simple, legible, graceful, 
and individual, without the mechanical 
severity of modern Roman type faces. 

Garamond belongs to the general group 
called “Old Style Roman,” and in its 
modern adaptation it possesses the strik- 
ing individuality of the old craftsman- 
designed types. The serifs, for example, 
are not uniform, but vary from letter to 
letter; and in general are greatly simpli- 
fied, as can be noted in the letter ‘‘c.” 
Improved readability is also a character- 
istic of Garamond type, inasmuch as the 
lower case letters are larger in proportion 
to the capitals than is customary. The 
total effect is a type face of unusual 
beauty and distinction. The cover paper 
is by Strathmore, the inside paper by 
International, and the printing by La Rue. 
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